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ROFESSOR EDWARD FORBES. The 
personal friends of thi. eminent and lamented Nat@ralist are 
requested to meet in the Museum of Economic Geology, Jermyn 
Street, on ve the 9th instant, at 2 o'clock p.x., for tne 
mrpose of taking into consideration the most fitting form ofa 
aneecst. T. H. HUXLEY, Sec. pro tem. 


OARD OF TRADE, DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND ART.—Arp To PusLio ScHoo1s IN OBTAIN- 
ine Exampcss Por Art Instruction.—The Lords of the Committee 
of Privy Council fer Trade havirg resolved t» furnish examples to 
Schools in accordance with the plan adopted by the Committee of 
Privy Council for Education, and to ciscontinue the practice of 
keeping a stock of such articles at the Department, Notice is 
hereby given, that on and after the Ist of January, !855, Examples 
will not be supplied directly from the Department of Science and 
Art as at present, but through Agents in London and the Pro- 
vinces. 





foe of application for aid, and further information may be 
obtained at the Offices, Marlborough House, Pall Mall. London. 
NORMAN MACLEOD, Registrar. 
Marlborough House, 30th November, 1851. 


ONDON INSTITUTION, Finsbury Circus. 
EDUCATIONAL LECTURES, 154—1855, On the ELE- 
MENTARY PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY and PALBONTOLOGY: 
by G. W. BRAYLEY, Esq., F R.S., Fellow of ti 








“ N R. S. C. HALL had the honour of submit- 


ting to His Royal Highness Prince Alb-rt several fine 
Engravings from Pictures at Windsor Castle, Buckingham Palace, 
and Osborne, about to be published in Tus Roya Galery oF 
Arr.”—Covurr Cincurar, Nov. 25. 

This work consists principally of Engravings from the Private 
Collection at Osborne, such Pictures being the purchases of Her 
Majesty and the Prince from | ving artists uf the several existing 
schools. The work is dedicated, by espec al permission, to Her 
Majesty and His Royal Highness Prince albert, and is issued 
under their “‘ immediate sanction and patronage.” 

Publishers: Messrs. on age fen Co., Printsellers to Her 
Majesty, &c. C y be add d to the Editor, 
8. C. Hall, Esq., F.S.A., 4, Lancome P ace, Strand, 








Now in course of publication, Monthly, 


HE ROYAL GALLERY OF ART, Con- 
sisting of a limited number of proofs (exclusively) on India 
paper of LINE ENGRAVINGS from the choicest Pictures in the 
*REVALE COLLECTIONS of HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
and HiS ROYAL HIGHNEsS PRINCE ALBERT, to whom the 
work is by special permission dedicated, and who head the list of 
Sub-cribers, to whom only in this form the work is issued. 

For Prospectuses, &c., application may be made to the Pub- 
li-hers, Messrs. P. and D. Corwacut and Co., Pail Mall East; or to 
Fy Yaa 8. C. Hatt, Esq., F.s.A., 4, Lancaster Place, Strand, 

ndon. 





Society, Corresponding Member of the Royal Geological Society 
of Cornwall, Associate of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
WEDNESDAYS. at Three o'clock in the Afternoon. Tae Third 
Lecture will be delivered on Wednesday next, the 6th instant. 


HRONOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
LONDON, ANGLO-BIBLICAL INSTITUTE, and PALES- 
TINE ARCH-EOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—These three Societies 
having resum:d the occupation of Chambers at 22, Hart Street, 
Bioomsbury Square, London, it is requested that all conmmmunica- 
tions to their respective officers may be addressed thither. The 
Anglo-Biblical Institute will open its Session for 1068 5 on Tues- 





TO AUTHORS INTENDING TO PUBLISH. 
INNS and GOODWIN, 44, Fleet Street, Lon- 


don, to meet the convenience of Authors about to Publish, 
have adopted a plan whereby the Author’s immediate outiay is 
considerably nee ay at his eng risk . once decided. The 
fae lities possessed b; ‘and G. for procuring a large sale, en- 
hanced by the ceueantinn. in hich their Socks are hejd, will be 
strenuously waed on | behalf of a works contided to them fr publi 


in 

Band G. old carry on thelr mutual and equiable-eystem of 
ing. 

PYaelecti MamiAlachs whiaber of wipsttatteg tentheanials ang 





Institute will be holden on Thursday, 21 December; each at 7 p.x. 
Printed Papers may be had of Mr. J. R. Smith, Publisher, 36, 
Soho Square. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. — The next 

Meeting of this Society will be on Thursday, December Ist, 

at No. 21, Regent Street, when Mr..Hardwick will read the con- 

tinuation of his Paper on “ Positive Printing.” The Chair will be 
taken at Eight o'clock precisely. 


> Poe 5, eas 
"PRE WHITTINGTON CLUB, Beldbliched 
1848, affords all the advantages ofa Literary Institation and 
a Club House, including Library and News Rooms, Lectures, 
Classes and Concerts, Weekly Soirées (Free to the Members) 
Dining, Supper, Smoking and Chess Rooms. Subscription Two 
Guineas a Year, One Guinea Half-year, 14s. a Quarter. No En- 
trance Fee. Cards of Membership dating from the Ist of Decem- 
ber, are now ready.’ A fall prospectus and a List of Lectures may 
be had on application. 
Lecture, Thursday, Dee. 7th, C, Charles, Esq., on Burlesque, to 
Commence at Eight o'clock. Members Free 
HENRY Y. ‘BRACE, Secretary. 








37, Arundel Street, Strand. 


R. ALBERT SMITH has the honour to 

announce that his ASCENT OF MONT BLANC will 

RE-VPEN for the SEASON, at the EGYPTIAN HALL, on Mon- 
pay Evenina, Dec. 4, 1b54. 


ME... TENNANT gives Private Instruction in 

ralogy and Geolovy at his resience, No. 119, Strand, 
London, = can supply Elementary Collections at Two, Five, 
Ten, Twenty, Fifty, to One Hundred Guineas each, and every re- 
quisite to assist those commencing the study of these interesting 
branches cf Science, a knowledge of which affords so much plea- 
sure to the traveller in ai) parts of the world. 

A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 
works on Geology, by Lyell, Mantell, and others, contains 200 S 
cimens, in a p) Mahogany Cabinet, with five trays, comp 4 
the following specimens, viz.:— 

MINERALS which are either the components of Rocks, or oc- 
casionally imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Chalcedony, Jasper, 
Garnet, Zeolite, Hornblende, Auzite, Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Talc, 
Tourmaline, Calcareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, 
Salt, Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, &c. 

NATIVE METALS, or METALLIFEROUS MINERALS; these 
are found in masses or beds, in veins, and oceasional'y in the beds 
ofrivers. Specimens of the following Metallic Ores are put In the 
Cabinet :—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, Antimony, 
Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. 

ROCKS: — Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, 
Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &c. 

PALZEOZOIC FOSSILS from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, 
Devonian, and Carboniferous Rocks. 

SECONDARY FOSSILS, from the Lias, Oolite, Wealden, and 
Cretaceous Groups. 
ak ome FOSSILS, from the Plastic-clay, London-clay, Crag, 








In the more expensive Collections some of the Specimens are 
rare, and all more sel ct, brat Tennant bought at the Stowe Sale 
the Duke of Buckingh ion; for this he asks 1000 
guineas. It contains ~- nerd Ne 300) Specimens, many of which 
are of great interest. He has refused £25 for one Specimen and 
£30 for another. 


OOKBINDING.—F. Silani and Co. (Suc- 
cessors to hn ae T. Armstrong) 23, Villiers Street, Strand, 
solicit every description of work relating to their art. A List of 
Prices fur Cloth, Haltealt, Calf, Morocco or antique Binding, can 
be atey upon Application, or will be Forwarded for One Stamp. 
Bookbinding for the Trade. 











Authors 

“‘ Honourable dealings have characterised all your rtrandialions.” 

“T have never had less trouble (in the Gavestion 

“ Accept my best thanks for your valuable Sdgpartions: - 

“In point of execution and in every other respzct I have found 
nothing to desire.” 

You have done your part, and done it well.” 

“You have surpassed my expectation.” 


Deer 


they will allow to all Schools and Booksellers Forty rer Cent. 
Discount on orders from the List just issued of School Books and 
Tablet Lessons of which they are the Publishers, provided the 
amount of such orders be not less than Three Pounds net. They 
will also allow Tairty-THREE Per Cent. Discount on all orders 
for théir Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same 
amount; or orders may be given, including both classes of Publi- 
cations, for not less than Five Pounds net. at the respective rates 
of Discount: but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
the Charing-Cross Post Office, payable to Vanty and Owen, Edu- 
cational Depository, 31, Strand, London. 








Now ready, gratis and post free, 
LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
ALSO, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, at 
greatly reduced prices for cash. 

Charles. Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 





CHEAP BOOKS. 


ECOND-HAND COPIES of each of the fol- 
lowing WORKS are NOW ON SALE at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY:— 
Oliphant’s Black Sea, 4s. 6d.—Life of Thomas Moore, 6 vols. 24s.— 
The Roses. 5s. 


Hill's Travels in Siberia, 10s. 6d.—Parkyns’s Abyssinia, 15s.— 
Purple Tints of Paris, €s. 

= soeeaie 2s. ‘Gd.-Lloyd’s Scandinavian Adventures, 21s. 
—Villette, 

Haydon’s Autobiography, 12s.—Frontier Lands of the Christian 
and Turk, 1 

—o ty Miles “Mitford, 10s. 6d.—Hooker’s Himalayan Jour- 
nals, 18s, 

Landor’s Last Fruit off an Old Tree, 5s. 6d.—Napoleon at St. 
Helena, 15s. 

Layard’s Second Visit to Nineveh, 10s. 6d.—Bremen’s Impressions 


of America, 10s. 6d. 

De Saulcy’s V. wed to the Dead Sea, 12s.—Egerton’s Tour in India, 

Harry Muir, 5s.—Lady Bird, 9s.—Lady Marian, 5s,—Magdalen 
Hepburn, 10s. 6d. 

— a Mrs. Marsh, 10s. 6d.—A Clever Woman, by Mrs. Trol- 
lope, 14: 

Progress ‘sea’ + ee by Mrs. Gore, 6s.—Life in the Mission 
and Camp, 7s. 

Chesney's Wiasso-Furkich Campaigns, 5s.—Moltke’s Russians in 
Bulgaria, 7s. 6d 

— 's Year with the Turks, 3s.—Reginald Lyle, by Miss Par oe, 

uy Novel, 4 vols. 10s. 6d.—Slade's Travels in Turkey, 6s.—The 
Twin Sisters, 5s. 

Strickland’s Twenty-Seven Years in Canada, 5s.—Life in the 
Clearings, 5s.—Avillion, 5s. 

My Home in Tasmania, 7s.—Westminster Abbey, 78. 64.—The 
Great Highway, 3 vols. 5s. 
And many other recent Works, a List of which may be obtained 

on application. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London ; 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 






LS AND Dogs 
a it noche Icing dom at + 


HE OMBROLOGICAL ‘ALMANAC for 
1855 will not be Published till March, in order, if possible, to 
introduce the newly discovered planeis. 
Walker, 196, Strand; Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 





















































At Christmas, in Crown 8vo, Price 5s. 

AYS and LYRICS. By C. R. BROWN, 
Author of “ Lyrics of Sea and Shore.” 
London: Arthur Hall, Virtue and Co. 





Just Published, in Feap. Svo, price 3s. 6d. 
ONNETS on ANGLO-SAXON HISTORY. 
By ANN HAWKSHAW. 

London: John Chapman, 8, King William Street, Strand. 





In 18mo, price 2s. 6d. 


RAMAS.- I. Sir William Crichton. TT, 
Athelwold. III, Guidone. By WILLIAM SMITH, of the 
Miadle Temple, Esq. 


Wiliam Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





In the Press, 


THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS... The 


Positive Argument from Scripture. With Answers to some 
late Objections from Analogy. 


London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15. Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, price 3s. 6d., o- gilt edges 4s. 


HE BLUE RIBBONS. A Story-of the last « 


Century. By ANNA HARRIET DRURY. Ilustrated g/ 
Birger Foster. 


London: Kerby and Son, 150, Oxford Street, 





This day, price 7s. 6d., bevelled boards oF 13s., morocco antique, 


Puro OLD CHALGRA ‘BUNHOUSE ; a Tale 
deans SS Ce BELO var hae, me 


Arthur Hail, Virtue, and €o.. 25, Paternoster Row. 


This day, in foolscap, iflustrated, price 4e. 6d., eloth git, 


BOY’S ADVENTURES IN THE me 
Uv! r. rhert’s Note Book. - 
iiase BOWITT. With deoigae Gr Haatet: . By ¥ 


me freon Nets ines, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row 





: 





DOCTRINE of SACRHFICE nage 
from the Scriptures. By FREDERICK DENISON MAU~ 
RICE, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, 

Cambridge : Macmillan ones London: George Bell, 186, Fleet 
treet. 





Now Ready, price !s. 
KVIDENCE of the RELIGIOUS WORKING 
of the COMMON SCHOOLS in the STATE of MASSACHU - 
SETTS. Witha Preface by the Hon. EDWARD TWISELTON, 
Late Chief Commissioner of Poor Laws in Ireland. 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 





Just published, price 5s., numerous INustrations by the Author, 


(THE PLANETARY WORLDS.—The Topo- 
graphy and Telescopic Appearances of the Sun, Planets, 
Moon, and Comets. By JAMES BREEN, of the Cambridge 
Observatory. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 26, Duke Street, Piccadilly, 
and all Booksellers. 
































In Monthly Parts, Price Tenpence.—Now Ready, Part I. 
TORIES and LESSONS on the CATECHISM 
with the First-class Girls of Forley. By the Author of * Sto- 
ries and Catechisings on the Collects.” Edited by the Rev. W. 
JACKSON, M.A., Curate of St. John’s, Bodle Street Green, Sussex. 
London: J. and C. Mozley, gr ae Row ; and J. H. Parker, 
Oxfo 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


HE DOCTRINES OF THE BIBLE 

DEVELOPE'’ IN THE FACTS OF THE BIBLE. With 

an Appendix, containing a Catechism en each Section, for the use 

of Families, Scripture Cla ses, and Scho«ls. By the Rev. GEORGE 

LEWIS, Author of the “ Bible and Breviary ; or, Ritualism self- 
illustrated,” «c. 

Edinburgh ; Thomas Constable and Co. London: Hamilton, 
Adams,and Co. Dublin: J. M’Glashan. 


On Thursday, the lith of December, will be Published, price 
Threepence, or Stamped for Post, Fourpence. 
T= SEVEN POOR TRAVELLERS, being 
the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of HOUSEHOLD WORDs, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, and Coataining the amvunt 
of One Regular Number and a Half. 
Office, 16, Wellington Street North, Strand; and Sold by all 
Bouksellers and New svenders. 








Just published, second edition, enlarged, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s, 


ES ERIA: or, Casual Thoughts and Suggestions. 
Second Series. By B. DOCUKRAY. 
* Defiuit, incerto lapidosus murmure, rivus ; 
am sed exiguis hsustibus, inde bibes. 
EGERLIA est, que preebet aquas, dea grata Camonnis: 
Ila Num@ conjux consiliumque fuit.”— 
Ovip, Fastor, Lib. iil., 275. 
“ Est certe casus aliquis. non minus in cogitationibus, quam in 
operibus et factis.”—Bacon, Novam Organum. 


London: W. and F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 7 
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A SUPPLEMENT? Gratis, 


WITH 


THE WEEKLY DISPATCH, 


EVERY WEEK UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE. 


The unexampled interest which attaches to every incident con- 
nected with the operations of the Allied Armies in the East has de- 
termined the Proprietors of the Weekly Dispatch to devote a 
greater space to the intelligence from the seat of war than the or- 
dinary limits of this, the largest newspaper published, could pos- 
sibly afford, and, with the view of giving the amplest details, they 
have resolved upon the issue ofa 

SERIES OF SUPPLEMENTS, GRATIS, 
which will include every particular of interest connected with the 
Siege and decision of the contest at Sebastopol, and = be con- 
tinued whenever demanded by the progress of the Campa’ 

By the publication of these Supplements the portion or oa paper 
usually devoted to incidents of domestic and political importance 
will be reserved intact, and the engrossing subject of the War will 
receive the fullest and most varied illustration. 

A SUPPLEMENT WILL BE PUBLISHED ON 
SUNDAY NEXT (GRATIS) 
AND-ON EVERY SUCCEEDING WEEK UNTIL FURTHER 
NOTICE. 

Orders rm may be given to all Newsvendors in town and country; 

and to the Publisher, at the Dispatch Office, 139, Fleet Street. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for December, price 2s. 6d., Contains : — 

1. The Crimea and Sebastopol. 

2. A Pilgrimage to the Land of Leix and Ossory. Conclusion. 

3. The Waits: A Christmas Story. 

4. Biographical § Sketches and Anecdotes. 

5. Moss°s upon G 

6. Rose Comhon—a Ballad of Fear Muighe-Feine. By Feardana, 
7. The Voices of the Bells. 

8. Leaves from the Portuguese Olive.—No. V. 

9. Recent yy in America—A Merry One ‘anda Wise One. 
10, A Chan m ber. 
11, Memoir of E Field-Marshal Count Brown. 

12, Professor Edward Forbes. 

Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 5», Upper Sackville Street, and all 
Booksellers. 
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Notice.—The Pictorial or Christmas Number of 
the PuBLISHERS CircuLAR, for December the 
Ist, cannot be issued before Wednesday, the 
6th, in consequence of the great care and time 
required to give effect to the Illustrations. 





MESSRS. LOW AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 47, LUDGATE HILL. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Dec. 2, 1854. 
ANY COPIES OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE “ AT 


HOME” THIS DAY:— 


Lord Carlisle’s Diary; Murchison’s Siluria; The Quiet Heart; Mrs. Jameson’s Common-place Book ; Curzon’s Armenia; 


De Quincey’s Autobiography; Latham’s Races of R 
Oliphant’s Black Sea; Matt! ew Paxton; Magdalen H 
in Abyssinia; Badham’s Fish Tattle; The Bun 
Moltke’s Russians in Bulgaria; Memoirs of 
Bunhouse; Howitt’s Australian Note Boo 


. ~ 


Fresh Copies are added as freely as Subscribers may r 


the principal New 


St. John’s Arab Merchant; Grace Greenwood’s Tour in Europe; 
epburn; Waagen’s Treasures of Art in Britain; Parkyns’ Residence 
low and the Tent; Porter’s History of Turke 
argaret d@’Angouléme; Gustavus Lindorm; 


; Hill's Travels in Siberia ; 
eartecase ; The Old Chelsea 


uire them, and an ample supply is provided of all 
orks as they appear, 


Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
First-Class Country Subscription, TWO GUINEAS and upwards,‘according to the number of Volumes required, 
Book Societies and Literary Institutions supplied on Liberal Terms. 
*,* Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 





YHE EDINBURGH MEDICAL AND SUR- 
GICAL JOURNAL, New Series, No. II1., is just published, 
price 43. 6d, 
ConTents. 

I. Onternat Communications.—\l. Life and Character of Dr. 
Abercrombie, by Dr. Douglas Maclagan. 2. Tropical Fever and 
Dysertery, by Mr. E. Hare. 3. Catalepsy, by Dr. Coldstream. 
4. Comparative Fetpelons of Post Partum Hemorrhage, by Mr. 

On ing with Chloride of Zinc, by Dr. Stratton. 
6. Asiatic Cholera, by Dr. J. W. Begbie. 

II. Reviews —Bellingham and Stokrs on Diseases of the Heart 
(continuéds; Budd on Diseases of the Liver; Meigs and West on 
Diseases of the Uterus; Barth, Rogers, Hughes, and Walshe, on 
Auscultation and Diseases of the Lungs and Heart; Gibb on 
Le snd Cough; also Bibliographical Record of several other 





TI. Process oy Mepicat Science. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. London: Longman and Co. 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. — The DE- 
CEMBER NUMBER (Price Half-a-Crown) contains :— 
The Events of the Year. 
Charles Kemble. 
‘The Attitude of Austria in the East. 
nm Court, and who Lost and who Won it. A Tale of 
our own Time. By Shirley Brooks. 
Lord Mayor’s Show. 
Regrets. By Marty C. F. Monck. 
The Fate of Sir John Franklin. | 
Paris Viveur, B an trial 
Robert Southey and Charles leon 
An Adventure in Switzerland. 
The War-Fiends’ Mission. By Mrs. Bushby. 
London: Kichard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 











On the Ist of December, 1854, price One Shilling, 


ha PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL. 
No. 162, Containing the 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 
Coxtexts:—The Proceediogs against the Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety ; the Argument before the Judges — patty of De under the 
hecaries" Act of 1815—The R of s of 
Medicine— Description of the Bungo or Frankineense Tree of Sierra 
the Structure of the Starch Granule—The Processes 
and -Preparations of the Pharmacopcia—Liqnor and Extractum 
Taraxaci, and other Extracts and Expressed Juices—The Early 
Closing Movement—The Potato Disease— North British Branch of 
the Pharmaceutica' Society: the Distribution of Iodine in the Mi- 
nerai, Vegetable, and Animal Kingdom—Liverpool Chemists’ As- 
sociation: Adulteration of Arrow- root ant its Derection s Palvis 
or Quevennes’ in - 
Society: the Ph pia —Ch eS thee Institute, 
Manch The D ion of Blood upon Cloth—Ointment and 
Tineture of Ci bs or £3) Of - Zine Oi —Ap- 
paratus for generating Sulphuretted Hydrogen On the Laws and 
Customs which regulate Pharmacy in France—Hull County Court: 
Apothecaries’ Company v. Brownridge, &c. &c. 
VOLUME XIII. may be had in boards as Ang as the preceding 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. e: 
London: John Charchill, New Burlington- oh Maclachlan and 
: Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 























Price One Shilling, 


HE NATIONAL MISCELLANY for DE- 
CEMBER Contains:—1!. The Russian Church, and its Effect 
upon the Present War.—2. Birds and their Associations.—3. Pre- 
Ruskinism.—Pinto Ribeizo ; or, the Revolution in Portugal, (con- 
tinued).—5. John Lilburne and the Levellers of the Common- 
6. Ex the Journal of an Officer in the Expedi 
Humourists 


» and other Poems. The Twofold Slavery of the 
» "with a Project of Self-Emancipat tion.—8. Poetry. 











PHOTOGRAPHIC DELINEATIONS of the 
SCENERY, ARCHITECTURE, and ANTIQUITIES of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. By RUSSELL SEDG- 
FIELD. Folio Parts, 21s. each. 


CONTENTS Of PART i. 

1. The Norman Tower, Bury St. Edmunds.—2. The Abbey Gate, 
Bury St. Edmur ds.—3. South Transept, Norwich Cathedral. 
—4. The West Front of Binham Priory, Norfolk.—5. Part of 
the Cloisters, Norw‘ch Cathedral. 

CONTENTS Of PART II. 

6. The Norman Tower, Bury 8t. Edmunds (No. 2).—7. St. Mary’s 
Church, Bury St. Edmunds.—8. St. Benedict's Abbey, Nor- 
folk.—9. Part of Binham Priory, Norfolk.—10. The Bishop's 
Bridge, Norwich. 

CONTENTS Of PART III. 

ll. The West Towers, York Minster.—12. The West Door, York 
Minster.—13. St. Helen’s Church, York.—l4. Conduit in 
High Street, Lincoln. 15. Bishopthorpe Palace. 

CONTENTS Of PART Iv. 

16. The East End of Lincoln Cathedral.—17. The Chapter-House, 
Lincoln Cathedral.—18. Newport Arch (Roman), Lincoln — 
19. St. Mary’s Abbey, York.—20. Knaresborough Castle. — 
21. Wakefield Bridge. (Shortly. 

London: Samuel Highly, 32, Fleet Street. 





IGHLEYS STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 
of NATURAL HISTORY OBJECTS. 2s. 6d. each. 
Pant I. containing Views of —1. Crystals of Quartz.—2. A Coral- 
loid.——3. Skeleton of Sparrow Hawk. 4. Human Skull 
aa view).—5. Skull (front view). 
In envelope, 10s. 6d.; by post, lls. [Just published. 
London: Samuel Highley, 32, Fleet Street. 





OLBURN’s NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


ConTents For Decemser. No. CCCCVIII. 

The History of the Siege of Sebasto,ol.—I. Commencement of the 
Siege.—11. The Naval Attack.—III. The Battle of Balaklava. 
—IV. The Battle of Tchernaya.—V. The Battle of Inkerman. 

How to Travel in China. 

Street Fairs in the Eighteenth Century.—Trade and Commerce in 
the Eighteenth Century. 

More Stray Letters from the Seat of War. 

Light Readings in Alison. By Sir Nathaniel. 

The Sister of the Hotel Dieu. By Dudle ey Costello. 

The Aunt and Niece. By the Author of “ The Unholy Wish.” 

** Doing our Vesuvius.” 

The Psychologist. 

Can you so soon forget me ? 

The Whisper in the Market-Place. 

Diary of a First Winter in Rome—1854.—A Roman Steeple-chase. 
The Martyr Church of San Martina and Accademia of San 
Luca.— Footsteps of St. Peter and St. Paul. 


Also, price 2s. 6d., eames Number of 
AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*.* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


MURRAY'S RAILWAY READING. 
Next Week, Feap. Syo, ls. 


HE REJECTED ADDRESSES. By HO.- 
RACE and JAMES SMITH. A New Edition. With the 
Author’s latest Corrections, Notes, and Illustrations. 


Next Week, Feap. 8vo, 2s. 
NOTES from LIFE. By HENRY TAYLOR, 


Author of‘ Philip van Artevelde.” 
Already Published, 

Beauties of Byron.—Prose and Verse. 38. 
Croker’s History of the Guillotine. 1s. 
Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads. 28. 6d. 
Mahon’s History of the ‘ Forty-five.’ 3s. 
Maurel’s Life of Wellington. 1s. 6d. 
L»yard’s Popular Account of Nineveh. 5s. 
Hallam's Literary Essays and Characters. 28. 
Milman’s Fall of Jerusalem. is. 
Campbell’s Life of Lord Bacon. 2s. 6d. 
Music and Dress. 1s 
The Chace, the Turf, and the Road. 3s, 6d. 
Hollway’s Month in Norway. 2s. 
Head's Emigrant. 2s. 6d. 
Essays from ‘ The Times.’ Two Vols. 8s. 
The Art of Dining. 1s. 6d. 
Gffard’s Deeds of Naval Daring. Two Vols. 5s. 
James’ Fables of AZsop. 2s. 6d. 
Mahon’s Story of Joan of Are. 1s. 
Life of Theodore Hook. 1s. 
Oliphant’s Visit to Nepaul. 2s. 6d. 
Bees and Flowers. 2s. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Price £2 2s., in two hand i und, 
and illustrated by upwards oa 1200 Hieneiyynie A ae 
Engravings, many of which are beautifully coloured, 


‘HE MONUMENTAL HISTORY of EGYPT, 
as recorded on the Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. 
By WILLIAM OSBURN, R.S.L., Author of “ Ancient Egypt, her 
Testimony to the Truth,” “é Terael in Egypt,” &c. 

The number of Hieroglyphics and other Illustrations amounts to 
upwards of 1200, not one of which has been copied from any 
existing English work, many being taken from Sketches by the 
Author's own hand ; whilst assistance has also been sought from 
very elaborate and. costly works issued by the Governments of 
France, Italy, and Germany, and which are almost unknown in 
England. The Engravers employed have been engaged in the 
highest walks of art, and are the same as were occupied in the 
illustration of ‘‘ Layard’s Nineveh,” ‘‘ The Abbotsford Edition of 
the Waverley Novels,” and ‘‘ Murray’s Illuminated Book of Com- 
mon Prayer.” 

Great expense has ben incurred in producing this admirable 
Work in a style worthy of the content». It is printed with all the 
care which the nature of the book requires, and with every atten- 
tion to artistic and typ 1 beauty. 


Trubner and Co., 12, Paternoster Row, London. 











Just Published (price Six Shillings) in Royal Quarto, on thick 
plate paper; with Illustrative Cover and Title-page, a Second 


Edition of 
ROFILES of ‘‘ WARRINGTON WOR- 


THIES ;” Collected and Arranged by JAMES KENDRICK, 


-D. 
This is a collection of Forty authentic Profiles or Silhouettes, with 
brief hical Notices, of such distinguished individuals (more 





Published this day, price 2s. 6d. 
sy cae of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
for DECEMBER. Contents:— 
1. On the Laws of the Currency. 


2. On the National Accounts. 
3. Statistics of the United States. 
4. Miscellanea. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, 445, West Strand, 








especially in the department of literature) as by their birth or pro- 
longed residence at Warrington, in Lancashire, have become more 
or less identified with the history of that town. Amongst them 
will be found several ae of the Aikin family, Dr. Barnes, 
Clayton, Enfield, Pe: bury Houghton, Magowan, Percival, 
Priestley, Taylor, and Gilbert bene eg ot The whole collection 
forms an ay ap) to the history of the Jiterature of 


the past cen 
London: pon Brown, Green and Longman, Warrington: 
Haddock and Son, 1864, 
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MR. THACKERAY’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK, 


THE ROSE AND THE RING, 


With 58 Cuts by the AuTHOR, price 5s. 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON SATURDAY NEXT, 





LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL, 





COLLECTED WORKS OF DUGALD STEWART. 
Epitep spy SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 





Just ready, Vorume III. of 


ELEMENTS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
HUMAN MIND. 


Now complete, in Three Volumes, handsome 8vo, price 12s. each. 


To the ELEMENTS are prefixed Introduction and Part First of the OUTLINES OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 
with many new and important additions: 





EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. DUBLIN: J. M‘GLASHAN, 





PARLOUR LIBRARY. 





Volume 119, pp. 495, price 2s, 


MAURICE TIERNAY, THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SIR JASPER CAREW,” &¢. &c. 


*,* This Work, by one of the most popular serial writers of the present day, is . 
now first published in a collected form. 


“The strangeness of some of the incidents, and the rapidity with which events so remarkable succeeded each other, 
almost deterred the writer from ever committing them to the press......That the chief events related in these pages—such, 
for instance, as every detail of the French invasion, the capture of Wolfe Tone, and the attack on Monte di Faccio—are 
rigidly exact, the writer is most sincere in the expression of his conviction.” —Author’s Preface, 





On January Ist, Volume 120, price 1s, 6d, 


THE HUNTERS’ FEAST; 


Or, Conversations round the Camp-Fire, 
By CAPTAIN MAYNE REID, 


AUTHOR OF THE “RIFLE RANGERS,” “SOALP HUNTERS,” ETC, 











LONDON : THOMAS HODGSON, 13, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





NOTICE. 





UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY AND PRINCE ALBERT, 
CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY, 


MR. LODGE’S 
PEERAGE & BARONETAGE FOR 1855, 


Will be published on Wednesday, December 6th. 


The numerous changes by decease in noble families and their collateral branches during the past year will render 
the New Edition of MR. LODGE’S PEERAGE especially important, as it is the only work in which—the type being con- 
stantly kept standing—every correction is made in its proper place to the date of publication, 





SAUNDERS AND OTLEY, PUBLISHERS, CONDUIT STREET, 




































THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 


PROFESSOR CREASY’S HIS- 


TORY OF THE OTTOMAN TURKS. From the 
rg ge me of their Empire to the Present Time, 
_* . (complete in two), 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 


It, 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL'S ME- 
MORIALS and CORRESPONDENCE of CHARLES 
JAMES FOX. Vol. Lil. (complete in four), 8vo, 14s, 


11. 


Rev. J. B. MARSDEN’S (Author of 
“The Early and Later Puritans”) HISTORY OF 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND SECTS. Part I, 
(complete in eight Monthly Parts), 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


OUR CAMP in TURKEY, and 


THE WAY TO IT. By Mrs. YOUNG, Author of 
“ Cutch,” “ Western India,” &, Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


% 

LAMARTINE’S MEMOIRS OF 

CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. To which is now 

nue ae A Life of Milton. 2nd and Cheaper Edition, 
vols,, 128. 


WOMEN AS THEY ARE. By 


ONE of THEM. By the Author of “Margaret; or, 
Prejudice at Home and its Victims,” 2 vols., 12s, 





London: Ricnarp BentLEy, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 





ATLAS TO ALISON’S CONTINUATION. 
This Day is Published, price 2s., Part I. «f an 


TLAS Illustrative of the HISTORY of EU- 
ROPE, from the Fall of Napoleon to he Accession of Louis 
Napoleon. - Constructed, under the Direction of Sir Arvhibald All- 
son, et A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G 8., Geographer to 
the Queen, Edinburgh. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





PETER PARLEY’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

Now Ready, in %ne Vol., 8vo, pp. 320, with Twelve Beautiful 
Chromo-lithographs, from Designs by Champagne, at Paris, ele- 
gantly bound, gilt edges, price 12s. 

WINTER WREATH of SUMMER 
FLOWERS. By 8.G. GOODRICH (Peter Parley.) 
Trubner and Co., 12, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price 5s. 


Conteau FRENCH ; or, the Philosophy 
of the Pronunciation of th- French Language, With Prae- 
tical Exercises. By A. C. G, JOBERT. 


Also, by the same Author, 
NEW FRENCH PRIMER, With the Pro- 
nunciation. Frice 9d. 
London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





Now ready, comp'ete in Two Volumes 8vo, I4s., or each volume 
separately, Vol. I 6s.; Vol. II. 88. 
Tn WHOLE FRENCH LANGUAGE, in 
a Series of Lessons. By T. ROBERTSON, Author of the 
bertsonian Method. 
art is perhaps the most complete philosophical system of the 
science of teaching extant in any language,.”"—Onserver. 
“This is a curious, original, and really valuable book.” 
MoRnino ADVERTISER. 
“We commend this work as an able and practical educational 
treatise.”"—Litzrary GazerrTe. 


Also, 

PRACTICAL LESSONS in FRENCH : 
Being the Text and Exercises extracted from the above Work, for 
the Use of Schools. 38, 6d. 

Paris: Derache,7, Rue du Bouloy; and London: Dulau and Co., 
37, Soho Square. 





Just published, New and Cheaper Edition, price Is.; or by 
post, for ls, 6d. 


[HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to Live 
and What to Live for: with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 

and Self-Management; together with a for securing 

health, longevity, and that sterling happ my 

through the judicious observance of a well- senguaated course of 

life. By A PHYSICIAN, 


Also, by the same Author, price 2s.; by post, 2s. 6d. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY and CONSTITU- 
TIONAL WEAKNESS ; with Practical Observations on the Use 
of the Microscope in the Trea:ment of these Disorders, 

This work, eman ‘ting trom a qualified member of the 
profession, the result of many years’ practical experience, is ad- 
dressed to the numerous classes of persons who suffer: from 
various disorders acquired in early life. In its pages will be found 
the causes which lead to their occurrence, the symptoms which 
— their presence, and the means to be adopted for their 
removal. 











London: Piper, Brothers, and Co., 23, Paternoster Row; Hannay, 
63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornhill: and all booksellers, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


| Dec. 2 














NOTICE. 


CHEAP EDITION OF PEPYS’ DIARY 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


_A New and CuzapP Epition of this popular Work, uniform with the last Edition of Evelyn’s 
‘Diary,’ will be ready in a few days, in 4 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits, &., price 6s. per volume, 


elegantly bound. 





Orders received by all Booksellers. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


The New and Curarer Epition of this interesting Work, embellished with Portraits of every 
Queen, and comprising a copious General Index, is now completed in 8 vols., price only 7s. 6d. each, 
elegantly bound, either of which may be had separately. 

é “The best as well as the cheapest edition.”—Posr. 
PositsHep ror H. COLBURN, sy ais Successors, HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Mariporovan Street, 





13, Great MagLeorovGcH SrReEet, 


Messrs. HURST AND BLACKETT, 


Successors to 


Mr. Colburn, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





HOME LIFE IN RUSSIA. By 


A RUSSIAN NOBLE. Revised by the Editor of 
“ Revelations of Siberia.” 2 vols, 21s. 


_ “This work gives a very interesting and graphie account 
of the manners and customs of the Russian people. The 
most interesting and amusing a of the work will be found 
to be those interior scenes in the houses of the wealthy and 
middle classes of Russia upon which we have but scanty 
information.” —Observer, 

“Tt will find readers at this particular time, and will fairly 
reward the curiosity it excites.” —Evaminer, 


TURKEY; its History and Pro- 
ess: from the JOURNALS of Sir JAMES PORTER, 
Fifteen Years Ambassador at Constantinople; continued 

to the resent time, by his Grandson, Sir GEORGE 


PENT, Bart., ec. 2 vols, 8vo, with Dlustrations, | 


30s. bound. 
“These volumes are of an authentic character and en- 
during interest.” —Athenewn, 


PAINTING and CELEBRATED 


PAINTERS, Ancient and Modern; including Historical 
and Critical Notices of the Schools of Italy, Spain, 
Franee, Germany, and the Netherlands, Edited by 
LADY JERVIS. 2 vols, 21s. 


“This book is designed to give to the general public a 
popular knowledge of the History of Painting and the cha- 
racters of Painters, with especial reference to the most pro- 
minent among those of their works which are to be seen in 
Rngiieh galleries. It succeeds in its design, and will be of 
real use to the multitude of picture seers. As a piece of 





The ROMANCE of the FORUM; 


or, Narratives, Scenes, and Anecdotes from Courts of 
Justice, Second Series. By PETER BURKE, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols, 21s, 

Principat Contents.— Lord Crichton’s Revenge; the 
Great Douglas Cause; Lord and Lady Kinnaird; Marie De- 
lorme and her Husband; the Spectral Treasure; Murders in 
Inns of Court; Matthieson the Forger; Trials that estab- 
lished the Ilegality of Slavery; the Lover Highwayman; the 
Accusing Spirit; the Attorney-General of the Reign of 
Terror; Eccentric Occurrences in the Law; Adventuresses 
of Pretended Rank; the Courier of Lyons; General Sarra- 
zin’s Bigamy; the Elstree Murder; Count Bocarmé and his 
Wife; Professor Webster, &c. 


TROPICAL SKETCHES; or, 


Reminiscences of an Indian Journalist. By W. 
an — M.A., Author of “Forest Life in Ceylon,” 
2 vols, 21s, 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPOND- 


ENCE of GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B.,, Com- 
mander of the Army of Candahar. 2 vols, 288, 


THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE 


D’'ANGOULEME, Queen of Navarre, Sister of Francis I, 
By Miss FREER, 2 vols, with Portraits, 21s, 


THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 


Edited by the Author of “Sam Slick.” 3 vols, 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS of AUS. 


TRALIAN LIFE, By Mrs, CLACY, 2 vols, 





agreeable reading it is unexceptionable.”—Examiner. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


‘HERBERT LAKE. By the Au- 
thor of “ Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 


“Many and various are the cross p' 8 

:run through this cleverly-written tale from the 
talented author of ‘Anne Dysart.’ The design of the book 
seems to have been to present love in all its variety of aspect. 
.In this, with an evident knowledge of the human heart, and 
omy the female variety of it, the author has succeeded 

admirably, and while administering lar, 

ment of the reader, has added to a well-earned reputation.” 
—John Bull, 


MATTHEW PAXTON. Edited 


by the Author of “ John Drayton,” &c, 3 vols, 


“A narrative to arrest attention and excite admiration. 
‘There is great pathos and beauty in many of the pictures 
-which the author presents, The story never fags.” 
Daily News, 


A PHYSICIAN'S TALE. 


~~“ A story full of incidents of the most extraordinary cha- 
“vaeter, told in a vigorous and animated style, in which the 

human heart is exhibited in every variety of aspect.”— 
_Jokn Bull, 


THE CURATE OF OVERTON.| 


“The startling suecession of such men as Newman, Man- 

ning, and Wilberforce, render the revelations which the 

author has made in these interesting and instractive volumes 
extremely well-timed,” — Britannia, 





es of love which 
m of the | 





ly to the entertain- | 


THE YOUNG HUSBAND. By 


yo GREY, Author of “The Gambler’s Wife,” &c. 
3 vols, 

“In this fascinating novel Mrs. Grey has surpassed her 
former productions, talented and powerful as they were.’—- 
John Bull, 

“Tt will be one of the most popular, as it is one of the 
most exciting, novels of the season,” —Odserver. 

“The merit of producing an admirable story may be justly 

awarded to Mrs, Grey.”—Sunday Times, 


-MAGDALEN HEPBURN. By the 


Author of “Margaret Maitland.’ 3 vols, 
| _** Magdalen Hepburn’ will sustain the reputation which 
| the Author of ‘ Margaret Maitland’ has acquired.” 


| Atheneum, 
VIVIA. By Mrs. Dalrymple. 
Dedicated to Sir E. Butwer Lytton. 2 vols. 


“Mrs, Dalrymple paints fashionable society with vivid 
colours, Her novel will attract considerable attention.” 
Messenger, 


The VILLAGE MILLIONNAIRE. 
| By the Author of “The Fortunes of Woman.” 8 vols, 
“The work of a very superior intellect.”—Standard, 


‘OAKLEIGH MASCOTT. By Lina 


HOWE, Dedicated to Professor Aytoun. 2 vols. 
‘ (Just ready, 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST FOR DECEMBER 





The ENGLISHWOMAN in RUSSIA; 


or, the Russians at Home. Described by a LADY Ten Years 
resident in the Country. Woodeuts. Pust 8vo. 


IL 
MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. 
The Landing of Augustine—The Murder of Becket—Becket's 
Shrine—The Black Prince. By Rey. A. P. Stanley. Wo-dcuts, 
V0. 


HANDBOOK for YOUNG PAINTERS, 


By C. R. LESLIE, R.A. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH POOR 
LAW : in connection with the Condition of the People. By SIR 
GEORGE NICHOLLS. 2 vols. 8vo. 


A NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DIC. 


TIONARY. By Dr. WM.SMITH. One Volume. Medium 8yo. 


A SMALLER LATIN -ENGLISH DIC. 


TIONARY. By Dr. WM. SMITH. Crown 5vo. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. 


By HENRY G. LIDDELL, M.A., Head Master of Westminster 
School. Woodcuts. 16mo. 


; VIII, 
ATHENS AND ATTICA: Notes of a 
Tour. By Rey. C, WORDSWORTH, D.D. Third Edition. 
Woodcuts. Crown vo. 


POLYNESIAN ‘MYTHOLOGY, and 


Traditions of the New Zealand Race. By SIR GEORGE GREY, 
late Governor of New Zealand. Woodcuts. Post svo. 


THE ART OF TRAVEL; or, Shifts 


and Contrivances availab'e in Wild Countries. By FRANCIS 
GALTON. Woodcuts. Post 8yvo. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 


‘ITALIAN PAINTERS: a Handbook to the Picture Galleries of 


Ttaly. Edited by R.N. WORNUM. Post 8vo. 


LETTERS ON TURKEY. Describing 


the Empire and its Inhabitan's—the Moslems, Greeks, Armenians, 
&c. By M.A. UBICINI. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


The MONASTERY and the MOUNTAIN 


CHURCH. By the Author of “Sunlight through the Mist.” 
Woodcuts. 16mo. 


HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in 


SPAIN. By RICHARD FORD. Third Euition, entirely Revised, 
Map. Two Vols. Post 8yo. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES of the ENGLISH 


POETS. Edited, with Notes, by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.5.A. 
Vol. Til. 8yo. 


XVI. 

KNOWLEDGE is POWER: a View of 
the Productive Forces of Modern Society, and the results of La- 
nat — and Skill. By CHARLES KNIGHT. Woodcuts. 

‘cap. 8yo. 


A TREATISE on the SCIENCE of 


GUNNERY. By Sir HOWARD DOUGLAS. Fourth and entire y 
Revised Edition, Woodcuts. 8vo. 


THE LIFE and MISCELLANEOUS 


WORKS of DR. THOMAS YOUNG. Edited by DEAN PEA- 
COCK. Plates. Four Vols. &ve. 


xIx, 

THE ORIGIN and PROGRESS of the 
MFCHANICAL INVENTIONS of JAMES WATT, Llustrated by 
his Correspondence. By J. P. MUIRHEAD, M.A. Piates, Three 
Vols, 8vo. 


HE OFFICIAL HANDBOOK ; Being 


an Historical Account of the Duties and Powers of the Principal 
Authorities of the United Kingdom. An entirely New Edition. 
Post 8yo. 


LORD HERVEY’S MEMOIRS of the 
wee, tea wae we. Edited by Mr. CROKER. New Edition. 


HISTORY of SPANISH LITERA- 
TURE. By GEORGE TICKNOR. New Edition. Three Vols. 
vo. 


THE LION HUNTER in SOUTH 


AFRICA. By R. GORDON CUMMING. Fourth Edition. 


y 
Woodcuts. Two Vols. Pest Svo 


HUNGARY and TRANSYLVANIA 


By JOHN PAGET, Third Edition, Woodcuts. Two Vols. 8y0. 
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REVIEWS. 


Shakspeare’s Scholar; being Historical and 
Critical Studies of his Text, Characters, 
and Commentators, with an Examination of 
Mr. Collier’s Polio of 1632. By Richard 
Grant White, M.A. Triibner and Co. 

Shakspeare’s Versifivation, and its apparent 
Irregularities explained. By William Sid- 
ney Walker. J. Russell Smith. 

WE are, on various accounts, greatly pleased 

with this Transatlantic contribution to Shak- 

spearian literature. It is another goodly 
stone added by worthy hands to the cairn of 
the great poet. It is another proof that our 
brethren across the Atlantic are not totally 
absorbed in politics, or cotton-growing, or 
making bread-stuffs. It gives assurance that 
there will be a succession of men who will 
take pride in preserving those writings, which 
are the noblest heirlooms of the common 
Anglo-Saxon race. We are delighted also to 
find in Mr. White an enemy of the pedants 
and bookworms who have too much appro- 
priated the office of Shakspeare’s commen- 
tators. This feeling he carries to excess, 
though we can scarcely be angry with the 
violence of his zeal in such a cause. He 
abuses the whole race of commentators, from 

Theobald and Pope down to Malone and Col- 

lier. Listen to this, ye verbal critics and in- 

genious emendators of the text of Shakspeare : 


‘*Not what Shakspeare might, could, would, or 
should have written, but what, according to the 
best evidence, he did write, is the only admissible 
or defensible object of the labours of his editors and 
verbal critics. Obviously true as this is, its bind- 
ing force has been regarded by but a very few of 
the many who have undertaken the supervision or 
correction of Shakspeare’s text. They have not 
simply sought the word, the expression, or the line 
which the authentic copy. gives in this or. that 
passage ; but each has undertaken to decide what 
it should be, by exercising his own taste in choosing 
from the text of the various ancient copies which 
accident or fraud gave to the world, or by substi- 
tuting that which, in his judgment, the poet should 
have written. 

“With the labours of such critics I have no 
sympathy ; for such labours I can imagine no 
excuse. To me they are folly, presumption, dese- 
eration, —-literary crimes which should be remorse- 
lessly denounced, let them be perpetrated by whom 
they may. During the patient study of years, I 
have day by day become more and more convinced 
that the authentic text of Shakspeare cannot be 
held in too great veneration or modified with too 
great caution. A passage there may seem obscure 
through a thousand painful perusals, and yet upon 
the next, a meaning may flash upon us so apposite, 
so brilliant, as to mingle with the pleasure of dis: 
covery some shame at the perversity which delayed 
the enjoyment, and the presumption which pro- 
posed a feeble substitute in place of it.  * = 

‘‘Now, there must be a reason for the utterance 
of such platitudes as these, and a thousand others 
which deform the page of the Variorum Shak- 
speare, by men of learning and ability. It is in 
vain to urge that on account of the labours of these 
very men we now understand the phraseology of 
Shakspeare’s works ; for among my own acquaint- 
ance I know a score of men of algrades of intelli- 
gence and eduration, who have never seen a com- 
ment or a criticism on Shakspeare, never looked at 
a glossary, who read him and have read him for 
years with delight and understanding, and who 
would scout such editing as this as sheer imperti- 
nence; and so, in truth, itis. I find the reason 
for these laboured explanations of lucid passages, 
and the equally laboured confusion of others equally 
clear, in the fact, that the second-hand classic 





taste, the artificial and meagre phraseology, and 
the comparatively precise, straitened, tame, and 
barren style of thought in the last century, was so 
unkindred with the genius of Shakspeare and his 
age—the golden age of English letters—that pas- 
sages which flashed their meaning upon the minds 
of his contemporary readers, and which are as 
instantly apprehended by the minds of this century 
—more kindred with him than the last—were 
‘caviare’ to Popes, Warburtons, Hanmers, John- 
sons, Malones, and Steevenses, and their contem- 
poraries.” 

We are not justifying this severity of cen- 
sure, knowing ee much, in minute matters, 
we are indebted to the patient toil of the 
critics. But it is gratifying to have so manly 
a protest against the intrusive claims of 
learned men, as if without their aid there 
could be no intelligent enjoyment of Shak- 
speare’s text. It is only fair to Dr. Johnson, 
who is mixed up with other commentators in 
the author’s sweeping censure, to remember 
that he thus wrote:—‘ Let him that is yet 
unacquainted with the powers of Shakspeare, 
and who desires to feel the highest pleasure 
that the drama can give, read every a from 
the first scene to the last, with utter negli- 
gence of all commentators. When his fancy 
is once on the wing, let it not stoop at correc- 
tion or explanation. When his attention is 
strongly engaged, let it disdain alike to turn 
aside to the name of Theobald and of Pope.” 
Of Mr. White’s estimate of Mr. Collier and 
his folio, and of the spirit in which this new 
critical insurrection is regarded, some idea 
will be gathered from the following passages: 


‘«The proposed modifications in the received text, 
which are peculiar to Mr. Collier's folio, are one 
thousand and fifty-four in number; of which, 
judging upon the principles which my readers 
can see, fromthe previous portion of this review, 
have governed me, eight hundred and eighteen, or 
over eight-tenths—an overwhelming majority—are 
to be utterly rejected, as unworthy of the least 
attention, and the fruits only of blind ignorance, 
patient dulness, and wanton presumption. 

“Of the remaining two hundred and thirty-six, 
now proposed for the first time, at least one hundred 
and nineteen are inadmissible, though not unworthy 
of notice ; leaving only one hundred and seventeen, 
which seem to be plausible corrections, if, indeed, 
the passages to which they apply need correction. 
T again say, ‘seem to be,’ for this number must 
inevitably be much reduced upon the discussion of 
the merits of the readings among the best Shak- 
spearian critics. 

‘We have, then, in Mr. Collier's book :— 


Old readings, unworthy attention. . . 29 
a inadmissible, but plausible . . 17 
? Ss already received . . F - AS 


—- 240 
New readings, unworthy attention .  . 
ass i inadmissible, but not unworthy of 
attention . . . . (19 
plausible . ° ° . «. 3 
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Inadmissible old readings, — 29+ 47 oe «ft 
“ 


mw. S 818+119 . . 937 
Total of palpably inadmissible readings . . 1013 
‘‘We reach, then, this conclusion, that Mr. 


Collier has put forth under the sanction of his 
name a volume as the ‘Plays of William Shak- 
speare,’ which contains at least one thousand and 
thirteen inadmissible alterations from the original 
text!!! Is it not dealing gently with the editor, 
to speak of such a proceeding, only as insufferable 
and inexcusable presumption ?-—presumption which 
is not in the least atoned for, not even palliated, 
by the fact that the same volume contains a few 
corrections which present claims, yet to be discussed, 
to a place in the received text.” 


And again we have this summary :— 
‘With regard to Mr, Collier's corrected foljo, it 


“has plainly appeared, from its own pages, and from 


the records of Shakspearian literature— 

“That it possesses in itself no authority : 
‘That, consequently, its proposed emendations 
must depend for acceptance entirely upon their 
intrinsic worth : 

‘That the corrector did not feel the Poetry of 
Shakspeare : 

‘That he did not take his wit : 

“ That he violated the Dramatic Propriety which 
Shakspeare observed : , 

‘*That his corrections were made in disregard of 
the context : 

‘That they were not made until after the Resto- 
ration, when Shakspeare’s contemporaries had 
passed away, and emendation must have been 
conjectural : 

‘*That the corrector disregarded the tastes and 
customs of Shakspeare’s day, and sought to make 
Shakspeare’s text conform to the taste and customs 
of his own day : 

“‘That he made changes in the text merely 
because he did not understand it : 

‘*That he blundered in making his corrections, 
and was obliged to erase them, and substitute 
others ; which could not have been the case if he 
had had ‘authority :’ 

‘That the corrections which would seem most 
conclusively to show that he had authority, have 
been effected by the mere conjectures of others, 
and some of them by persons of very slender 
abilities : 

“That of one thousand one hundred and three 
proposed changes in the text of the folio of 1632, 
at least one thousand and thirteen ave entirely in- 
admissible into the original text ; and that of the 
remainder, one hundred and seventy-three are 
already a part of the received text, leaving one 
hundred and seventeen, a little more than one- 
twelfth of the entire number, from which future 
editors may carefully select emendations : 

“That it is highly probable, to say the least, 
that correctors of two or three generations laboured 
upon this volume : 

‘That there are other existing folios, similar in 
every respect to this, and entitled to no less defer- 
ence,—that is, to none: 

And, finally, that this folio is filled with errors 
of all the various kinds committed by editors and 
commentators, of every grade of capacity and in- 
capacity, during the last hundred and fifty years ; 
and that it contains a large number of the specific 
mutilations perpetrated by them, and adds to those 
more than have heretofore been attempted by all 
the mutilators of the text combined.” 


We are not going to be tempted into any 
discussion of the questions here raised, but 
give this mercly as the result of an American 
scholar’s study of this subject. Yet who will 
deny that Mr. Collier and his followers 
have laid themselves open to all that the 
American can say against them, when we 
read the remarks on the *emendation’ of the 
phrase, “‘’a babbled of green fields,’ in Fal- 
staff's death scene :— 


“Mr. Collier's folio for ‘’a babbled of green 
fields,’ gives ‘on a table of green frie.’ This is 
the unkindest cut ofall. Unkind?! itis cruel. If 
Mr. Collier even made the announcement of the 
change without a pang, his heart must be harder 
than the nether millstone. 

‘Tn the original the passage is mispriuted ‘a 
table of. green fiel’s.’ This, by a most felicitous 
conjecture of Theobald’s, was changed to ‘’a bab- 
bled of green fields,’ which readisg is not only 
excellent in itself, but conforms to the style of the 
context immediately following :— 

‘ Ny. They say, he eried out of sack, 

Quick, Ay, that ’a did. 

Burd, And of women. 

Quick. Nay, that ’a did not. a} : 

Boy. Yes, that’a did; and said, they were devils incarnate. 

Quick. ’A could never abide carnation; ’twas a colour he 
never liked. : 

Boy. ’A said once, the devil would have him about women, 

Quick. ’A did in, seme sort, indeed, handle women: but 
then he was rheumatick; and talked of the whore of Babylon, 
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**But the emendation in Mr. Collier’s folio, 
atrocious as it is, has found indorsers, one of 
whom thus speaks, though reluctant and ashamed, 
in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ (Sept. 1853) :— 

‘**Our reasons are—first, the calenture, which 
causes people to rave about green fields, is a dis- 
temper peculiar to sailors in hot climates; secondly, 
Falstaff’s mind seems to have been running more 
on sack than on green fields, as Dame Quickly 
admits further on in the dialogue; thirdly, how- 
ever pleasing the supposition about his babbling of 
green fields may be, it is still more natural that 
Dame Quickly, whose attention was fixed on the 
sharpness of his nose set off against a countenance 
already darkening with the discoloration of death, 
should have likened it to the sharpness of a pen 
relieved against a table, or background, of green 
frieze.’ 

*« «The first reason refers to Theobald’s justifica- 
tion of his emendation, on the ground that when 

ple are delirious with a calenture—an intense 
ow, ‘their heads run on green fields.’ But what 
need of all this talk about calenture, sack, and dis- 
coloured faces? Falstaff had been a boy, like any 
other man—a merry boy surely, and an innocent 
one perhaps ; and now, as the end of his ill-spent 
life rapidly approaches, amid his confused ravings 
about the dreadful future and the ill spent past, 
come up visions of the green and sunlit meadows 
over which he chased his childhood’s happy hours. 
There is not in so few words a passage of such 
tearful pathos in the language, as this, which shows 
a reflected gleam of pure and childish joy, piercing 
the gloom of the mortal hour of such a man as 
Falstaff.’” 

With his violent feelings against commen- 
tators it would have been ridiculous in Mr. 
White to enrol himself in the odious band; 
he therefore styles himself and his book 
‘ Shakspeare’s Scholar,’ a title, as he observes, 
which the proudest may be proud to bear, and 
which the humblest may yet with humility 
assume. But whatever he may call his work, 
and whatever may be the peculiar merits of 
its execution, it is, in form and substance, the 
same with other commentaries—a play and 
scene quoted, a few lines in small print, set 
down Soom Shakspeare, then some remarks 
on the lines, or on the follies of his prede- 
cessors, in a larger type; the identical shape 
of all the observations, remarks, corrections, 
&c., from Hanmer downwards. Mr. White, 
among other qualifications for his task, lays 
elaim to two in particular, one personal, the 
other national: 1. He proposes conjectural 
emendations of the text, when the typogra- 
phical corruption is undeniable; and if he be 
successful, it will be only a reasonable conse- 
quence of the experience of some years in the 
editorial room of a leading journal, where the 
conjectural correction of typographical errors 
is a matter of daily occurrence. 2. Difii- 
culties that perplex Englishmen are only 
amusing to Americans, for whom the perplex- 
ities do not exist, because of the survival of 
good old English expressions and customs 
with them, which seem to have died out in the 
mother country. 


But it is only fair to Mr. White to let him 
tell a little of his own story :— 


** What I first esteemed a misfortune I now re- 

rd as one of the happiest circumstances of my 
intellectual life:—-my father’s bookshelves were 
. guiltless of an annotated copy, and I read Shak- 
speare pure and simple—that is, in a state as nearly 
approaching purity as the mere text of Mr. 
Singer’s edition gave it to me. A copy of the 
small Chiswick edition in one volume, bought with 
the savings of my own slender stock of pocket- 
money, kept in my own room, carried with me to 
the country during my school vacations, read by 
surreptitious candlelight when I was supposed to 
be asleep, was, through boyhood to youth, through 


youth to manhood, my companion and my constant 
; * * * 


joy: 

“‘T had heard much said of the wonderful 
learning and ability which had been brought to 
the illustration of Shakspeare; and discovering 
that such eminent names as those of Pope and 
Johnson were enrolled in the list of his editors and 
commentators, I looked forward to the perusal of 
these writings with delightful anticipations. At 
last, in my Freshman year, I picked up a volume 
of an annotated edition in the room of a classmate: 
—the edition, I think, was one called Reed and 
Johnson’s by its American publishers. I opened 
it eagerly and looked for the comments. The sur- 
prise and disappointment with which I read them, 
I will not undertake to tell you. I found them to 
consist, not of expansions or illustrations of Shak- 
speare’s thought or analysis of his characters, but 
of attempts to illuminate passages which had 
always been to me as clear as noonday, or cold and 
pragmatic approval or censure of works which I 
thought should be spoken of only with enthusiastic 
admiration, tempered with reverence. Nearly all 
the comments, whether right or wrong, irritated 
me equally ; for nearly all of them seemed to me 
to be superfluous, and therefore insulting. But I 
reflected that I was but a college boy, and that 
these were the great Dr. Johnson, the learned 
Bishop Warburton, or the great poet Pope, or the 
‘very ingenious’ contemporaries and friends of 
those eminent men; and feeling that respectful 
consideration for their eminence became me, I 
read on for half an hour in various parts of the 
volume, until I came to Johnson’s closing remarks 
upon ‘ Cymbeline,’ in which he speaks of ‘ the folly 
of the fiction, the absurdity of the conduct,’ &c., 
and finishes by pointing out the ‘unresisting im- 
becility’ of the work. is was too much for me : 
shocked, wounded, repelled. with a sense of per- 
sonal wrong I flung the book aside, and mentally 
registered a solemn vow never to read again a 
criticism or comment of any kind upon Shakspeare’s 
works. * I 7 

‘‘From that time to this, excepting my indis- 
pensable daily duties, I have done little else than 
labour in this field. Mr. Halliwell’s excellent 
catalogue of Shakspearian literature pointed out the 
work before me, and all the necessary books which 
I was not able to procure immediately, were at- 
tainable to me in the yet unopened Astor Library, 
through the kindness of Dr. Cogswell, or in the 
noble dramatic collection of Mr. Burton. Both of 
these libraries contain fine copies of the original 
folio edition of Shakspeare’s plays; and Mr. 
Burton’s is not wanting in a copy of any edition 
of even the least critical value, from the date of 
the original to the present day, while it abounds 
in the rarest and most valuable editions of our 
earlier as well as later dramatists, poets, and prose 
writers whose works can in any way throw light 
upon the text of Shakspeare, and the history of our 
drama or our language. * * * During my 
study of the text in the original folio and in 
Steevens’ reprint of the quartos, it was my habit, 
in all passages in which they differed from the 
editions in common use, to enter their readings 
upon the margins of my copy of Shakspeare ; and 
as I read the commentators and editors I did the 
same with their noteworthy conjectural emenda- 
tions, adding my own solution of the difficulty in 
many cases in which it seemed to me that there 
was either no difficulty at all, or that the simplest 
means of solving it had been neglected. * by 
I determined to prepare for publication selections 
from, and expansions of,-the notes of my studies. 
com have done ; and in this volume you see the 
result.” 


The volume on the Shakspearian versifica- 
tion is a posthumous work, of the author of 
which, William Sidney Walker, we gave a 
biographical sketch, in reviewing his literary 
remains, edited by his friend, the Rev. Mr. 
Moultrie, of Rugby (‘L. G.,’ 1852, p. 571). 
We then stated that his voluminous notes on 
Shakspeare were in the possession of Mr. W. 
N. Lettsom, the translator of the ‘ Niebelun- 








gen-lied,’ who has now fulfilled the laborious 
task of editing them. There are some cir. 
cumstances of friendship and affection, to 
which we would give all possible honour, con. 
nected with the publication, as the reader will 
infer from the concluding paragraph of the 
preface, and as the readers of Mr. Moultrie’s 
memoir will more fully understand. 


‘*T ought not to conclude this preface without 
acknowledging the generosity of Mr. Crawshay, 
who has shown his lasting regard for the memory 
of his deceased friend by bearing the expence of 
publishing this volume.. I must also express my 
gratitude to Mr. Moultrie and Mr. Derwent Cole- 
ridge for their kind advice and encouragement.” 


Of the object of Mr. Walker’s treatise the 
editor gives the following general account :— 

‘*Shakspeare, like every other great poet, is not 
more remarkable for the grandeur and grace of his 
conceptions, and his power of expressing them, 
than for the dignity, the elegance, and the variety 
of his versification. This will be readily admitted 
as a general truth; but, when we come to examine 
particular verses, we occasionally meet with such 
as are anything but agreeable to modern ears, 
These exceptional verses have naturally enough 
attracted the attention of critics, and have some- 
times unfortunately produced discussions as inhar- 
monious as themselves. * * * It is gratifying 
to acknowledge that both Capell and Boswell, who 
have written on Shakspeare’s versification more 
elaborately than the other commentators, have 
conducted their investigations in a proper spirit ; 
and the present volume of Walker's, as well as the 
rest of his papers, is distinguished throughout not 
more by talent and sagaeity than by impartiality 
and candour. The treatises both of Capell and 
Boswell contain much that is interesting and in- 
structive; the former, however, expresses himself 
so uncouthly as to be occasionally unintelligible ; 
while the latter points out difficulties, but rarely, 
if ever, attempts to remove them. It is this that 
is the main object of Walker's treatise. His plan 
is remarkably simple. He tacitly assumes (I trust 
not without reason) that the reader is familiar with 
the rules of modern English verse, and then enu- 
merates the points of difference between Shak- 
speare and his contemporaries on the one hand, 
and their successors on the other. He considers, 
in sixty distinct articles, the essential character- 
istics of the old versification ; and, when the latter 
differs from that to which we are accustomed, he 
explains how far such differences may be attributed 
to the custom of the age, how far to changes in 
pronunciation, and how far to corruptions of the 
text. The last point has called into play his 
talent for conjectural emendation, thongh he has 
had less occasion to exhibit it in this volume than 
in the more miscellaneous treatise.” 


Any one page out of the 300 of which the 
volume consists will serve to show the sco 
and use of Mr. Walker’s studies. Thus he 
wishes to show how ‘i’the’ and ‘ o’the’ are to 
be pronounced i’th’ and o’th’, and in general 
as to the elision of e before the consonant 
th :— 

** Julius Cesar, v. 1,— 

‘The storm is up, and all is on the hazard, 


Brutus, Ho! 
Lucilius,’ &e, 
The first line is anti-Shakspearian, Write and 
arrange, meo periculo,— 
4 and all’s on th’ hazard. 
Bru, ~~ Ho!’ 
So of to. Macbeth, v. 3, read,— 


* Canst thou not minister t’ a mind diseas’d— 
————— Therein the patient 
Must minister t’ himself’ 


Bishop Corbet, Distracted Puritan, Retrosp., 


vol. xii, 820, ed. 1647, p. 63,— 


* When zeal and godly knowledge 
Have put me in hope 
To deal with the My 

And well as the best in the college,’ 
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I th’, metri gratia; Massinger, Picture, iii, 2, 
near the end, — 





make 
My rustic entertainment relish of 
The curiousness of the court. 
Ubald, Your looks, sweet madam, 
Cannot but make,’ &c, 


4, near the beginning :— 
—————-— but it may be queens, 
And such a queen us yours is has the art— 
Ferd, You take leave 
To talk, my lord,’ 
Qu. 


‘And such a queen as yours has th’ art,’ ” 


Of the sixty arbitrary heads under which 
the notes and illustrations are arranged, the 
following are specimens :— 

‘Certain proper names and French words pecu- 
liarly re ga Words such as juggler, tick- 
ling, kindling, England, angry, children, pro- 
nounced as though a vowel were interposed be- 
tween the liquid and the preceding mute. Certain 
classes of words, most of them composed of two 
short syllables, as flourish, promise, suffer, &c., 
frequently contracted into one syllable, chiefly 
when followed by a vowel. Elision of the definite 
article before a consonant. In his, of his, it, us, 
&c., to be sometimes written in’s, of’s, ’t, ’s, &c.” 

We are forcibly reminded of Virgil’s line, 
which begins In tenui labor, but we fear we 
can scarcely add at tenuis non gloria. A fa- 
vourite subject or a favourite author will 
tempt a man who has literary leisure to write 
about them, but life is too short to allow the 
general reader to devote his time to such mi- 
nute particulars. 

By the passages cited from contemporary 
authors, it appears evident that as much study 
has been expended on this volume, about 
points and syllables, as upon the sense and 
poetry of Shakspeare by other commentators ; 
and taking into view, not all (for that is im- 
possible) but much of what has been done for 
the integrity of Shakspeare’s text, one is in- 
clined to cry out, Enough, thou hast convinced 
me that no human being will ever see a cor- 
rect Shakspeare. 








Our Camp in Turkey and the Way to it. B 
Mrs. Tous j atria ; 
Tus is no ad captandum book. The ‘own 
correspondents’ of the daily newspapers are 
fairly thrown into the shade by the graphic, 
and we feel at once it may be added, truthful 
account of the early progress of the French 
and English armies narrated by Mrs. Young, 
and we are not sure that her rough political 
summary of Turkish events, contained in ‘a 
few words’ at the end, are not of more value 
than many a magniloquent ‘leading article.’ 
Mrs. Young, a lady of most chivalrous spirit, 
favourably known to the literary world under 
the name of Mrs. Postans, as the author of 
‘Cutch’ and ‘ Western India,’ attached her- 
self to one of the British brigades, and en- 
camped with the army at Gallipoli and Varna, 
but was driven back to Malta from the latter 
place by fever and illness. Her journal 
during that short period gives us a much 
more detailed and clever description of the 
Allies and their ways and works, than any 
that has yet come before us, and we have 
found it really of more stirring interest. It 
opens in the spring of the year, with an ac- 
count of the unusual excitement at Valetta, 
consequent on the bustling arrival and depar- 
ture of the troops :— 
“Then the gossip! Every half-hour brought its 
news ; the Club, of course, a principal nucleus. 
Greek mischief-makers, Russian spies, Turkish 
alarmists, were all busily engaged. At Constanti- 
nople, the Dardanelles, and Smyrna, letters were 


written to mercantile friends at Athens, Naples, 
Syra, and so on; which were not only reported 
and believed, but materially amplified on arriving 
at Malta. The waiting rooms of Muir and Good- 
enough, the two librarians of the Strada Reale, were 
filled with inquirers all day long. 

‘* News, news, news !—no other idea seemed to 
find place for a moment, and the excitement became 
absurd in the extreme. Intelligence, on the ‘ best 
authority,’ was contradicted almost as soon as 
circulated, Orders and counter-orders were ‘the 
order of the day.’ At the doors of the libraries and 
of the Post-office, papers were affixed, advertising 
the departure and arrival of steamers for Alexan- 
dria, England, France, and the Levant. Hour by 
hour these announcements were changed, till they 
became, by reason of. contradictory interpolations, 
almost illegible. The ‘Candia’ superseded the 
‘Indus ;’ the ‘Himalaya,’ bound to Alexandria, 
sailed for Turkey ; the ‘Ripon’ took the mails of the 
‘Euxine ? and every ship, and every body, pre- 
sented the same aspect of ascertainty and confusion. 
Wonderful monster vessels, that had ploughed the 
Atlantic, and never been heard of among us before, 
came proudly into the shining harbour of Valetta, 
and were away again ere ing light. Old, creaky 
crazy steamers, patched the time, were towed 
slowly out, laden with en, horses, and stores, 
the spectators much doubting whether any of them 
would reach their destination, and the destination 
itself involved in much obscurity. Then all Malta 
would be excited by the thunderings of a salute 
from the Fort, which, reverberating among the 
rocks, was re-echoed by the men-of-war in harbour. 
Anon we all raced up to a barracco—an elevated 
sort of colonnade overhanging the Mediterranean ; 
while beneath us rushed in a little steamer, carrying 
English or French colours ; on which we at once 
tore down again to the Custom-house landing, to 
arrive with the guard of honour and the Governor's 
carriage, and witness the disembarkation of a 
certain number of cocked hats and white feathers 
appertaining to the great men and staff of the 
Allied Armies.” 


An opportunity at length presented itself to 
Dame Quixote to join the belligerents :— 


“ After my vessel-hunt had continued for some 
days, I was at last told of a little craft, the ‘Army 
and Navy,’ about to proceed, under very agreeable 
circumstances, to the seat of war. Two gentlemen, 
late officers in the army, had built a pretty little 

acht; and, in care of an experienced captain, 
brought her out to combine profit with pleasure, 

by taking powder to the fleet at Varna, One felt 
the advantages were otherwise so great, that, con- 
disposed to look grave over the powder perhaps ; but 
sidering the chances of the ‘Army and Navy’ not 
worse than that of all armed steamers, and not sure 
that my character for courage was not in sad risk 
from a demur, at midday on the 4th of May, I, with 
one small overland trunk prepared at an hour's 
notice, one note, and a pair of sketch books, found 
myself on board the pretty little yacht under steam 
for Gallipoli. e ‘Army and Navy’ was ex- 
tremely small, and my eye had long been accus- 
tomed to the mighty craft filling in these stirring 
times the Malta harbour ; so that, as she dashed 
round among the surf beating up over the rocks 
of Valetta on one side, and of the Fort of Ricasala 
on the other, I am afraid I wished myself on shore, 
and heard with great pleasure how gallantlv the 
little craft had weathered heavy seas in the 
Bay of Biscay without a complaining groan from 
any of her bulkheads, Our working captain was 
a seaman of the best class, experienced in Eastern 
seas, and possessed of all the advantages of Scotch 
character and training. Our amateur captain we 
dubbed the Captain Pasha at once, by reason of a 
red Guernsey and a green smoking-cap with a gold 
tassel, which, we fancied, gave him a most oriental 
air ; andso it would, had the colours been reversed. 
But we were too merry tocaremuch about such facts 
just then. 

‘We formed altogether a party of five ;—the 

zentlemen owners, a young officer on leave from 

e Malta garrison, a very unobtrusive and amiable 


Swiss governess (on her way to a family in Con- 
stantinople), and myself. Our saloon was small, 
but partaking more of the character of an Oxo- 
nian’s room at Magdalen, than that of the cuddy 
of a steamer. We had books in abundance, and 
for decorations gloves and foils. The sea was ex- 
actly what persons who have never voyaged upon 
it fancy the Mediterranean to be,—a dream of 
sunny blue,” 


Gallipoli was at length reached, and our 
authoress is thus encamped at Boulehar :— 


“The reader, if seated in a well-appointed English 
room, with the usual complement of upholsterer’s 
luxuries around, may reasonably wonder how 
people exist in bell tents on Turkish hills, and live 
to come home, moreover, and find fault with them. 
I shall be charmed, from the results of my own ex- 
erience, to satisfy any such curiosity. At 

ulehar, I had the immense luxury of two tents, 
—a drawing-room and sleeping apartment; both 
had mats and blankets slung over the side on which 
the sun struck during the day, but neither pos- 
sessed the elegant addition of a carpet, not even 
Smyrna rug. Centipedes abounded with us; and 
as one was generally found under the cover of the 
Dutch cheese at dinner, we thought the less shelter 
we provided for them the better. The drawing- 
room furniture consisted of an inverted six-dozen 
chest, having sundry large rat-holes in its sides, 
which both permitted circulation of air and 
afforded pleasant glimpses of scenery, as admitted 
through the open doorway ; moreover, the lidless 
top being turned on one side, a charming pantry 
was secured, in which we kept our ration mutton 
and bread, with the Dutch cheese, and a little 
basket containing eggs, onions, and lemons, 
pleasantly rolling together, which, with some can- 
teen sugar, wherein pipeclay frequently pre- 
dominated, and the tin service, constituted the 
‘luxuries of the East.’ For sofas, we had a pai 
of wicker baskets covered with skins, of which the 
parchment portion was distressingly visible ; and 
for bergére, a Maltese manufactured camp-stool, 
which either turned over or broke down whenever 
any one sat upon it. 

* The sleeping room was much more elaborately 
fitted. In addition to camp-beds, was a smaller 
inverted chest as a toilet-table, three boxes, and a 
gutta-percha basin and jug,-——odd little things, that 
writhed about into all sorts of shapes as soon as 
warm water was put into them. Then round the 
tent-pole were tied curiously-shaped twigs, the 
cuttings from strong trees : these served for hooks; 
and on them, in addition to the looking-glass, we 
suspended various useful articles—sponge bags, 
riding Mie foraging caps, and so on. The 
glass did tolerably well on a very still morning, but 
was hardly satisfactory under a high wind ; for, as 
the pole vibrated, one’s face was perpetually repre- 
sented at all sorts of angles. ‘And for your 
dinner?’ inquires the reader. Our kitchen was 
erected modestly in the rear: the ‘ range’ consisted 
of three stones placed under an embankment of 
roud in the open air ; and as our wood was green, 
the blue smoke curled up from it in the most 
graceful manner. Our cook was a private of the 
regiment, and a very bad cook he was,—anything 
but a ‘cordonbleu.’ At Boulehar however the 
young lamb was excellent, and we enjoyed it, cruel 
as it seemed thus to denude the land of its pro- 
spective mutton. As to our bill of fare, that never 
varied :—a bit of lamb in a little water, with salt, 
rice, and an onion, boiled under the influences 
of green-wood smoke, and eaten with half-baked 
bread, composed of wheat and earth. This was 
produced in the tin saucepan, wherein it had been 
prepared, and was then served on tin plates by 
means of a cracked teacup. 

‘* Yet this was a pleasant life! The climate was 
healthful and agreeable; the scenery exquisitely 
beautiful. At this early period of preparation for 
the campaign, all was energy and hope; the men 
were not wearied by delays, nor the officers 
harassed by their natural results. In the morning, 
awakened by the larks, we rose surrounded by a 
fresh breeze and the perfume of flowers, to find the 
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hills covered by troops, mancevring in all direc- 


tions. Then the various bands began to practise, 
French and English, continuing till midday. 
After this, the attention was continually excited by 
the groups of French soldiery, strolling about in 
all sorts of picturesque costumes ;—the Zouaves 
with their full Oriental trousers, embroidered 
jackets, yellow gaiters, and muslin turbans ; the 

gerine mercenaries, with an occasional Spahi; 
troopers, all red, blue, and embroidered, with the 
red-trousered men of the Line, who, wearing their 
jaunty casquettes braided according to rank, and 
loose blue neckerchiefs, formed of themselves ad- 
mirable groups upon the green hills. In the 
evenings we rode, and found abundance to ad- 
mire in the varied landscape, and everchanging at- 
mospheric effects, to which it must be allowed 
Turkey owes much of its scenic beauty. Nature, 
however, is here everywhere prodigal of her gifts ; 
man alone is parsimonious in his improvement of 
that so abundantly given. 

“It was the first Sunday after Ascension Day, 
and Divine service was performed on the ground 
above the camp. The hour fixed was half-past 
eight, in consequence of the increasing heat of the 
weather. The day was lovely; and the choirs of 
larks singing loudly over our heads, the green 
flowery hills, the bright sky, the blue Gulf of 
Xeros, the distant mountains of Roumelia, the 
calm waters of the Propontis, and the impressive 
effect of some two thousand five hundred British 
soldiers, met, in the land of the Moslem, to praise 
their Maker under the canopy of heaven, formed a 
scene not easily forgotten. 

‘*This was the first time I had witnessed camp 
worship, and the fine description of Mr. Carlyle 
was constantly present to me :—“‘ Its cathedral, the 
dome of immensity—hast thou seen it? coped 
with the star galaxies, paved with the green mosaic 
of land and ocean; and for altar the star throne 
of the Eternal! Its litany and psalmody, the 
noble acts, the heroic work and suffering, and true 
heart-utterauce of all the valiant of the sons of 
men. Its choir music, the ancient winds and 
oceans, and deep-toned, inarticulate, but most 
speaking voices of destiny and history—supernal as 
of old.” 


‘Stars, silent, rest over us; 
Graves under us—silent.’ 


Before the service had commenced, the band of the 
44th gave full effect to the ‘Jubilate,’ and our 
chaplain preached a very suitable sermon on the 
ordinary temptations and vices of the soldier.” 


In June the camp removed to Tchifleck :— 


‘*Our move had all the characteristics of a march 
in India. Our sitting tent was struck late in the 
evening; and everything that could be squeezed, 
was squeezed, into something else. Then, begin- 
ning to swarm among the fields of barley round 
about us were the bagyage ponies, and only twenty 
instead of forty carts were to be got by the com- 
missariat,—and such carts they were! We were 
glad enough to get them, however, and not perhaps 
very courteous in their appropriation. Then the 
packing began, and lasted nearly allnight. Black- 
ing brushes were pressed in with the French rusks ; 
the cork of the lamp-oil bottle, that never did fit, 
came out, and the oil oozed in everywhere ; and 
as soon ‘as a box was lifted into a cart, the cart 
groaned in every joint, apparently as sensible to 
the dread of an overload as that idle grumbler, 
a camel, And then sleep was declared a sweet 
restorer, and restoration necessary. So we tried 
hard, and had just succeeded in forgetting that 
we must march at three o'clock, when the bugle 
sounded,—the mallets struck upon the tent-pegs, 
—those who were obliged to get up did so, cold 
and grumbling, while others turned round again 
pretending there was ‘plenty of time,’ though 
when they did so they knew perfectly well what 
miserable self-deception they were trying to prac- 
tise. Then the same cruel bugle sounded ‘Strike 
the tents;’ and down went the canvass homes of 
the whole brigade! Anon, old Turks were pushed 
and scolded ; tried to do right, and invariably did 
wrong, for which they were pushed and scolded 





again. And the women of the regiment loitered 
about, watching for the unlikely chance of a lightly 
laden cart to gain permission to ride; and baggage 
ponies shook off their loads, galloping far away 
through the barley, and neighing merrily as they 
went, as if to excite all others to the same idea of 
blessed liberty. And the regiments fell in, and 
the bands played, and we all rode off, leaving the 
sick men and baggage to follow; and so made our 
way over pleasant park-like slopes, past bright 
Turkish farms, and among perfect shrubberies of 
wild roses, the air vocal with the sweet carols of 
the newly-risen larks. Here and there some regi- 
ment of our brigade would he lost to the eye by 
the turn of a wooded knoll; then again, marching 
steadily along the footpath, it would reappear like 
a waving crimson line among the green barley, 
steadily, steadily moving without an apparent 
break,—the distant melody of the band coming 
fitfully toward us on the pleasant morning breeze, 
Sometimes we came up with baggage-cattle, giving 
terrible trouble to their English drivers, who rea- 
soned with them, and apostrophized them by sup- 
posed baptismal names, —a system of cajolery that 
had but little effect; and from time to time we 
overtook groups of w women, one of whom 
excited great sympa she carried in her arms 
a preity, smiling infant, that had only entered 
upon the Turkish world a month before. 

“«Tt made one’s heart ache, to look on its rosy 
cheeks and eyes, closed in the sweet sleep of un- 
conscious infancy,—to see it nestling in its mother’s 
bosom, her eyes fixed in intense love upon her 
baby’s face,—and to know what would probably 
be too soon the fate of mother and child. The 
green fields, the white roses, the song of birds, 
seemed to protect them yet; but those soldiers— 
those glittering arms,—to what horrors might they 
not lead, to scare and crush that little one,—to 
break the heart of that fond weary woman! 

‘*We arrived at our ground about seven o'clock, 
and a charming spot it was. On every side rose 
hills thickly wooded, their slopes waving with green 
barley, and dotted with park-like trees. In the 
distance were the purple mountains of Asia; and, 
washing their shores, shone the bright waters of 
the Propontis, covered with quite a fleet of the 
Turkish sail. As the carts and baggage came up 
by a broad and much longer road, skirting Galli- 
poli, trees were our only shelter, aud breakfast not 
to be thought of, if tents, servants, kitchens, and 
tin-services were required for that refection. In- 
dian experience however had taught me, that a 
breakfast could be very easily improvised under the 
green-wood shade, sufficient for all the rational 
wants of man. So we gathered a few dry sticks, — 
procured a lucifer-match from the Colonel's orderly, 
who just happened to stroll up with his firelock, — 
deprived a baggage-pony of part of his load, in the 
shape of an old kettle,—filled it with water from 
a soldier’s can,— stewed some tea, found in a twist 
of paper at the bottom of a haversack,— stopped a 
Turk, gravely driving a donkey laden with graceful 
jars, their mouths plugged with fresh grass,—con- 
strained him to admit that they contained milk, and 
to sell us two measures, for which we paid half a 
piastre. And while we proceeded, with ration 
bread, to enjoy the idea of our repast, the Turk 
was so struck by the proceeding, that, in a spirit 
of hospitality, as if lord of the manor on his native 
hills, he insisted on our drinking a measure each 
of the milk without payment, and we parted ex- 
cellent friends; he of the fez moving slowly on, 
and turning his head from time to time to look 
how we proceeded, nodding, smiling, and crying 
out, ‘Buono!’ as he did so.” 

Arrived at Varna, Mrs. Young gives a 
capital sketch of life at the Bazaar at this par- 


ticular moment of the city’s occupation by 
the Allies :— 


‘Oh, what crowding and jostling there was 
there! All the shops had open fronts, with the 
goods ranged on shelves at the back. In front of 
these, Algerines, French soldiers, women, inter- 
preters, Zouaves, English military servants, were 
all scolding, laughing, bargaining together, —most 





of the groups by no means sober; and if they 
were, finding it difficult to make themselves intelli- 
gible to the French, Smyrniote, Italian, Greek, 
and Turkish merchants, who condescended, in 
most polyglot fashion, to minister to our wants at 
Varna. 

‘Gallipoli having to a certain degree been 
evacuated by the French and English force, several 
of the shopkeepers, who had found trade flourish 
there, came on to Varna; and speculation was so 
much encouraged by the experience of those ener- 
getic individuals who had ventured to commence 
trade at Gallipoli, that we soon had not only hams, 
pickles, tongues, brandy, and such vulgar neces- 
saries, at command in the Varna Bazaar, but 
Marseilles biscuits, eau de fleur d’orange, ladies’ 
French boots, side-saddles, and bonbons—generally 
sold in the same shop too, which, though not in 
accordance with our prejudices of usage in the 
West, decidedly economizes time and trouble to 
those who desire to be the possessors of a variety 
of supplies. The shops every day became more 
brilliant ; the calico banners were alternated with 
those of red and blue silk, with gold letters; cham- 
pagne and burgundy were advertised on every 
side; preserved soups and vegetables tempted the 
appetite ; crates of crockery—the ‘willow pattern’ 
predominating—tended to seduce many from their 
original tin services ; and really, considering we 
were on the Black Sea, grumbling at not having 
the luxuries of Regent street, the prices were not 
very exorbitant after all. 

‘Perhaps the costumes of the buyers were as 
amusing an item as any in the Varna Bazaar. 
Officers, with haversacks over one shoulder, would 
ride in from their camps, to collect every little 
novelty which struck their fancy, and this in the 
most motley attire; odd caps, marvellous wide- 
awakes, jackets of every material that could well 
be imagined, were to be seen on every side. Tall 
Highlanders riding little Turkish ponies, equipped 
with cavalry-saddles, and Mameluke head-gear of 
crimson tassels and white cowries, were not at all 
uncommon; one extraordinary-looking German 
individual I encountered had a brown wide-awake 
surmounting a strange fancy dress, over which lay 
a flat white ostrich feather. Red Guernseys and 
dark green wide-awakes were also a favourite cos- 
tume ; and certainly one great advantage of Varna 
was, that people did exactly what they liked. And 
as the good shopkeepers who did so much in our 
service, yet stopped short at the point of ‘sending 
home’ the articles purchased, it was not uncommon 
to see a captain in a crack regiment riding through 
the sally-port at Varna with a bottle protruding 
from his pocket, a haversack containing tea and 
sugar over his shoulder, and a large mat rolled up 
behind his ‘saddle. 

‘All this sort of thing astonished the French 
officers, who never by any chance wear ‘ mufti,’ or 
make themselves the carriers of their own provi- 
sions. I have heard them say, they consider plain 
clothes so much more expensive than regimentals 
—a dress they affect with as much tenacity, under 
all circumstances, as the officers of the English 
army endeavour to escape the necessity of wearing 
it. In a little while, beside the French restaurant, 
a ‘cercle des officiers’ was started; but though 
some outré-looking persons, lounging at the door, 
were occasionally amusing enough, the club itself, 
I found, was a bad sort of café,—dull as possible, 
and presenting no advantages of a nature at all 
calculated to win a man from his domestic rug, 
supposing him to have one. The club had neither 
cooks, billiards, magazines, nor papers. There 
was no page, in an eruption of bright buttons, to 
minister notes on a silver salver.; but simply a very 
dirty Turk, who might occasionally bring a morsel 
of lighted wood between a pair of tongs for the 
cherishment of a dying cigar. No bow-window 
attracted gossiping loungers, but, on the contrary, 
the club room of the ‘cercle’ was so dark, that a 
candle usually burned on the table; and had it 
been otherwise, it is doubtful whether the duennas 
in yellow boots, with the street groups generally 
of Varna, would have proved very attractive, 
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mixture of light and shade, strong colour and 
‘mummy brown,’ would have charms unspeakable. 
‘* After awhile, however, a Madame —— ‘telle,’ 
as the French say, to express a blank, commenced 
business as a restaurateur in earnest. This ener- 
getic lady came, urged by her benevolence, from 
Bordeaux, to which place of wines she had pro 
tem, retired, after making a large fortune at Algiers 
by ministering in the deserts of Africa the luxuries 
of Paris to grateful French officers. There was 
no harm in having two fortunes, Madame thought; 
so here she was, settled in a good house, surrounded 
by the wonders of tablecloths, napkins, silver forks, 
white bread, and a ‘carte,’ on which appeared such 
wonderful varieties of possible dishes, that we were 
almost disposed to fear her, and doubt the safety 
of having dealings with a person who seemed to 
ossess such supernatural powers of temptation. 
Her energy was certainly past all praise; and 
perhaps before next summer we may hear of 
Madame ‘¢elle’ as presiding over marble tables 
and a splendid buffet in the ‘Trois Frtres Proven- 
gaux’ at Sebastopol.” 
Next week we must find room for one or 
two more extracts from this lively little book. 





Leaves from the Diary of an Officer of the 
Guards. Chapman and Hall. 

In these stirring times narratives of military 
adventure require little recommendation, and 
in the present case, the notes of an old officer 
in the Guards have already been received with 
favour in the pages of a periodical. As now 
collected they will be read with interest, as 
resenting faithful and lively sketches of the 
ast great war. The author tells of scenes 
that he witnessed, and of events in which he 
took part, during the busiest period of the 
Peninsular campaigns, from the advance of 
Wellington from the lines of Torres Vedras, 
to the storming of Badajos. We selet a few 
extracts, some of which afford matter of con- 
trast or comparison with the new Peninsular 
war in the East, the first campaign of which 
is drawing to aclose. The delay in the de- 
spatch of reinforcements is the source of bitter 
regrets and complaints, but some consolation 
may be felt when we read of the transport 
service, in times of equal pressure, during the 
campaigns of Wellington. Here is the au- 
thor’s account of his transit from Portsmouth 
to Lisbon, which occupied above six weeks :— 

“On. the 29th July, 1809, to the tune of a 
militia band, accompanied by the cheers of the 
town’s people, we marched down to the sallyport, 
and embarked in smacks, to be conveyed to Spit- 
head, where our ship lay. This was a vessel of 
300 tons burden, called the ‘Lord Eldon’—an old 
creaky craft, by origin a collier, by transmutation 
a transport, remarkable for the narrowness of its 
capacity and the slowness ofits motions. Although 
considered to be sound, experience betrayed its 
frequent leaky propensities. Many now living 
remember the employment of such an old vessel by 
the State. Human genius has since applied a 
power to drive ships against adverse winds and 
mountainous seas, to roll carriages at the rate of 
fifty miles an hour over the surface of the earth, 
-and, annihilating time and space, to chain by its 
electric spark the lightning of heaven, to waft 
man’s wishes ‘from Indus to the Pole.’ 

‘*The conveyance of troops on board transports 
in those days was anything but luxurious, rapid, 
or even safe. After a month’s tugging at our 
anchor, and bobbing up and down at Spithead, 
where contrary winds and foul weather detained us, 
at last on the 31st August, 1810, we weighed 
anchor, by signal from our Commodore Captain 
Mackenzie Frazer, of the ‘Undaunted’ frigate, 
and dropped down off Yarmouth in the Isle of 
Wight. On the following day (1st September), 
- under convoy of the frigate and five brigs of war, 

1130 sail of transports and merchantmen passed 








through the Needles and lay down Channel with a 
leading wind. Foul weather and adverse winds 
soon again beset us, and we took six days beating 
to windward before we reached the chops of the 
Channel and came off Falmouth. 

‘*Although we had all started in the highest 
spirits, our imaginations were sobered by bad 
weather and boisterous seas; realities are very 
unsentimental, and sea-sickness is a sad undignified 
disorder. The weather however now became calm, 
and the wind light though fair; we began to get 
our sea legs and recover our appetites. A boat 
was lowered and sent on shore for fresh provisions ; 
on its return towards evening, the breeze freshening, 
we made sail again, and took leave of our country, 
as the setting sun lingered over and lighted up the 
fast fading shores, bays, and hills of our dear native 
land, and then we stretched away toward the blue 
waters of the Bay of Biscay. A fresh and favour- 
able breeze throughout the night enabled us to run 
down nearly a hundred miles, when morning 
showed us the French coast off Cape Ushant. The 
wind still freshened, and we continued our course 
directly across the Bay. 

‘*For a couple of days it blew very hard, and 
the ‘Lord Eldon’ (as usual) sprang a leak. Our 
men pumped cheerfully and manfully night and 
day, our officers sharing with the men spell and 
spell about. The leak relieved us from the smell 
of bilge-water ; a dead calm succeeded, and we lay 
like a lug rolling to and fro in a tremendous swell ; 
as the old song has it— 

‘There she lay 
All the day 


In the Bay 
Of Biscay, oh.’ 


“The sea was like glass; every board of our 
old brig creaked like the shoes of its namesake, and 
the canvas flapped round the masts in helpless idle- 
ness, whilst we were exposed to a burning sun on 
deck and to stifling heat below. Our impatience 
to advance seemed to increase in proportion to our 
inability to move. Next the measles broke out 
among our men, and did not spare the officers ; 
two hundred privates and ten of ws were crammed 
into a space not sufficient to contain half the num- 
ber. Our Captain, who much more frequently had 
a glass at his mouth than one at his eye, had never 
extended his maritime knowledge beyond a voyage 
with coals from Shields to London and back again, 
aud was perfectly innocent of ever taking an obser- 
vation. He was a red-faced, gooseberry-eyed, 
drunken Northumbrian skipper; and his vessel, 
the ci-devant collier, an ugly, slow, and leaky 
drowning machine, always going to leeward like a 
haystack. 

‘*From the various accounts that reached us 
previous to our sailing, our people were expected 
to be in movement before we joined them, and we 
feared the delay would, as it did eventually, pre- 
vent us from sharing in a general action with the 
enemy. At length a favourable wind sprang up, 
and the first symptom we had of nearing the land 
of our future operations was coming in sight of the 
Berlengas rocks. The practice of sailing under 
convoy in time of war, with so neara neighbour as 
France for an enemy, was lying to every evening, 
for the heavy sailing vessels of the fleet to come up 
and the convoy to be well together during the 
night, for fear ofthe enemy’s cruisers cutting off any 
straggling vessels. This was annoying to the head- 
most ships, that were leading with a favourable 
gale, and here again we lost way. I know not 
whether in this circumstance originated my disgust 
for travelling in slow company, but ever since 
T certainly have strenuously avoided ‘slow coaches.’ 

‘*One still moonlight night, as we ran down the 
coast of Portugal, we heard what we fancied to be 
the distant roll of cannon from the shore. After 
listening with mute attention, we ventured to com- 
municate our hopes and fears to each other, and 
to a grim old sailor who was standing silently on the 
forecastle. On being applied to for his opinion, he 
rejoined, with a tug at his waistband, a twirl of his 
quid, and a turn on his heel, ‘It’s the breakers on 
the shore.’ This dry correction of our innocent in- 
experience was highly relished by us. 





‘On the 14th we came within sight of the rock of 


Lisbon. A Portuguese pilot came on board: he 
was unlike any of his breed in our own country, 
and we gazed on his dress, his mahogany-coloured 
countenance and Jew-like profile, with curiosity. 
We neared the coast, but, the wind failing, we did 
not enter the Tagus till the evening of the next 
day. Few, except such as have been some weeks 
at sea, can conceive the satisfaction of approaching 
land ; but still fewer, without having experienced 
it, could enter into our feelings, as we passed up 
the Tagus in a fine summer evening of the month, 
of September. The gardens in their richest foliage, 
the scent from the shore of the aromatic productions 
of the South, the lovely coast, the magic beauty of 
Lisbon, its white mansions, convents, cupolas, 
palaces and churches, reflected in the blue waters 
of the Tagus, appeared like fairyland to us. All 
was new, both earth and sky; and most of us were 
at that age when impressions such as these are 
perhaps the strongest; we seemed as if we had 
fallen into another world. Our errand also, 
that of supporting our country’s honour in amns, 
had its proud share in these pleasurable sensations.” 

In the story of the war the reader will note 
the names of regiments, whose exploits have 
become familiar, and which sustain, in our 
own day, their oldfame. Thus, of ‘the fight- 
ing Fiftieth,’ or less respectfully known by the 
soubriquet of ‘the dirty half-hundred,’ from 
their light facings generally soiled in honour- 
able service, we frequently read, as in Lord 
Hill’s affair at Arroyo, in October, 1811 :— 

“ The village of Arroyo was situated in a plain, 
and behind it a sierra, or ridge of rocks, rose in the 
form of a crescent. During the night, though the 
weather was dreadful, no fires were permitted in 
the Allied camp, and at two o'clock in the morning 
of the 28th, the troops moved to a low ridge, only 
half a mile distant from Arroyo. Behind this they 
formed into three columns, the infantry on the 
flanks, the cavalry in the centre ; and before day- 
light, on a misty, stormy October morning, which 
favoured their approach, the left wing moved 
direct upon the enemy, while the other infantry 
column and cavalry, with the guns, directed their 
march to the right, and intercepted the enemy's 
retreat by flanking it, and reached the other side, 
with the view of entirely cutting off their escape. 
One brigade of Girard’s had marched early in the 
morning and were out of harm’s way, but the rest, 
Dambrouski’s infantry and Briche’s cavalry were 
found in happy ignorance of danger, comfortably 
preparing for their march, their horses of the rear- 
guard unbridled and tied to olive-trees, the infantry 
only gathering to form outside on the Medellin 
road, and Girard himself in his quarters waiting to 
mount his horse, when Howard's Brigade, the 50th, 
71st, and 92nd entered pellmell amongst them, the 
last two regiments charging down the street, and 
the Highland pibrochs singing forth the old Jaco- 
bite air of ‘Johnny Cope, are yerising yet? The 
enemy—that is, those who could escape,—after 
some hard fighting and struggling, were driven to 
the end of the village, the 50th securing those who 
had been captured. The remainder of the French 
formed in squares outside, and covered the main 
body of their horsemen on the left. Cadogan, with 
the 71st, lined the garden-walls, and opened a gall- 
ing fire on the nearest square; the 92nd cleared 
the village, and formed upon the enemy’s right ; the 
Spanish cavalry skirted the houses, to endeavour to 
intercept their line of retreat. The guns opened 
on the French squares; our 13th Dragoons cap- 
tured their artillery ; the 9th Dragoons and 2nd 
German Hussars charged their cavalry, and entirely 
dispersed it with great loss ; Girard was wounded, 
but still kept his infantry together, and continued 
his retreat by the Truxillo road; his men were 
falling by fifties, and his situation was desperate, 
but on further retiring he found the road closed by 
the right column of the Allies, while Howard's 
Brigade were pressing and coming up fast on his 
front.. Nothing being left for it, the enemy 
now, sooner than surrender, broke, and throwing 
away their arms and knapsacks, endeavoured to 
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eseape singly by scaling the almost inaccessible 
rocks of the sierra, which overtopped the village 
and the roads. They were pursued even in this 
attempt, by the 28th and 34th, led by General 
Howard, who followed them step by step up the 
rocks, and many prisoners were made. Gérard, 
wounded, and Dambrouski and Briche escaped 
with about 600 out of 3000 men, and after wan- 
dering in the Guadalupe mountains, crossed the 
Guadiana at Orrelano, and joined Drouet. The 
spoil was, all the French artillery, baggage, and 
commissariat, together with two generals taken 
(Brun and Prince d’ Arenberg), thirty other officers, 
and 1300 prisoners. A private of the 92nd took 
Prince d’Arenberg. The loss of the Allies was not 
more than seventy killed and wounded.” 


In an earlier part of the narrative we have 
the following honourable tribute to the gallant 
and accomplished Napiers. It is after the 
affair of Casal Nova, in which the 50th, as 
usual, distinguished itself :— 


‘* We passed over the ground gained by our gal- 
jant light troops: the wounded who could not 
move to the rear were with the dead, lying as they 
fell. Among the former were to be found three 
brothers—those noble fellows, the Napiers. Wil- 
liam and George, of the 43rd and 52nd, were lying, 
severely wounded, not far from the roadside; and 
Charles, who commanded the 50th, came up at this 
moment and joined his brothers, not being himself 

mite recovered from the wound he had received at 

usaco. Here, then, were three of one family met 
together, each bearing on his person the most em- 
phatic mark of having done his duty to his 
country! They are now all general officers and 
Knights of the Bath, and have well earned their 
distinctions. (Sir Charles was alive when this was 
written.) Sir Charles, previous to this, had been 
left for dead on the field of Corujia, and was so re- 
turned in the list of casualties : he had been found, 
however, by a Spanish peasant, and taken to his 
house, recovered, and, by the kindness of Marshal 
Soult, was liberated. On his return home he found 
his family had been in mourning for him. His 
after career and services, in annexing Scinde, by 
conquest, to our Indian empire ; and his brother 
Wilham’s merits as a soldier, and as the historian 
of the Peninsular war, ate too well known and ap- 
preciated to need any remark from the writer of 
these pages ; he may be allowed however to express 
his admiration of the talents of this distinguished 
family, who from, and long before, the days of the 
great inventor of logarithms, Napier of Merchis- 
toun, whether by sea, by land, or in diplomacy, 
serve their country to advantage, and never lose 
sight of their family motto, ‘ Ready, aye ready.’ ” 


Of Wellin on there are various incidental 
notices, in which characteristic traits are il- 
lustrated. 


‘*Lord Wellington was very regular in attend- 
ing divine service at our church parade, but always 
limited the time of its duration, saying to the 
chaplain, ‘ Briscal, say as much as you like in five- 
and-twenty minutes, I shall not stay longer.’ 

“This winter I frequently dined with Lord Wel- 
lington, and, on the first occasion of doing so, my 
attention was naturally fixed on observing the 
manners and conversation of our chief ; they seemed 
perfectly natural, straightforward and open. He 
conversed with liveliness on most subjects. There 
was at this period a light-heartedness of manner 
about him, which betokened more of self-confidence 
than anxiety or care, and which gave an agreeable 
tone to the society around him. Although upon 
his acts depended the fate of nations, few, from ob- 
- servation, —_ discover that he felt himself in a 

more responsible position than the youn sub- 
altern of his army. He seemed to aor "ter boy- 
ish tricks of those about him; weighty affairs did 
not appear to have impaired his zest for the play- 
fulness or jokes of his followers. At table he sel- 
dom spoke of military matters, and never of pass- 
ing events in Portugal; the news of the day from 
England, the amusements, or social state of Lis- 





bon, or allusions to foreign countries, most fre- 
quently formed the topics of his conversation. 
“One day I met there Mr. Sydenham, a friend 
of Lord Wellington’s, lately arrived on a visit to 
him. In the course of conversation at table, this 
gentleman expressed his satisfaction at Lord Wel- 
lington’s apparent good looks and health, and 
added: ‘With the details you have to think of, 
the numerous affairs, both political and diplomatic, 
you have to provide for, added to the military 
responsibility you have to bear, I cannot conceive 
how you can sleep in your bed?’/—‘ When I throw 
off my clothes I throw off my cares, and when I 
turn in my bed it is time to turn out,’ was Lord 
Wellington's short and characteristic reply. 


* * * * * 


“In our army Lord Wellington’s severity and 
discipline originated as much in a feeling of huma- 
nity as that of the love of order and justice. He 
used to introduce everywhere the idea of duty, 
into small as well as great things, and instilled 
these principles throughout his army. When 
later he entered France, he wrote: ‘I will not 
have the French peasants plundered.’ And again 
on another occasion he says: ‘I do not mind 
commanding a large or small army, but, large or 
small, it must obey me, and, above all, it must 
not plunder.’ 

* * a * 

“No one could accuse the Duke of being prone 
to compliment; downright and truthful expression 
was his forte; and as he seemed to think the first 
might deteriorate from the last, he made no use of 
it. He was much more given to saying what he 
thought of things and persons, than some people 
found it convenient to hear; and whenever a man 
desired to deeply impress his own merit upon the 
Duke, he was pretty sure to have, in return, in 


terse and concise words, the Duke’s estimation of 
him.”’ 


The writer does not believe that the famous 
saying attributed to the Duke, before the 
great charge of the Guards at Waterloo, has 
any foundation in fact :— 


‘*The expression attributed to the Duke, ‘Up 
Guards, and at them again!’ I have good reason 
for knowing was never made use of by him: He 
was not even with the Brigade of Guards in ques- 
tion at the time they rose from their recumbent 
position to attack the French column in their front, 
and therefore could not well have thus addressed 
them. I never heard this story till long after, on 
my return to England, when it was related by a 
lady at a dinner-table; probably it was the inven- 
tion of some goodly Botherby. I remember deny- 
ing my beliefin it at the time, and my view has 
since been sufficiently confirmed. Besides, the 
words bear no internal evidence of the style either 


of thought or expression of him to whom they were 
attributed.” 


The following remarks, on the publication 
of military transactions by newspaper corre- 
spondents, deserve notice at the present 
time :— 

‘* Few can tell the harm that was done during 
this war by newspaper reports and extracts from 
the letters of officers from Lisbon and elsewhere, 
lingerers about the hospitals and depots, men ig- 
norant and discontented, who wrote all kinds of 
trash, which by force of transit across the waves 
was transformed into ‘important intelligence.’ 
Lord Wellington, in writing on this subject to his 
broiher the Minister in Spain, Mr. Henry Welles- 
ley, from Pero Negro, says, ‘The freedom of the 
Press is undoubtedly a benefit, and it is difficult 
possibly to fix the limits beyond which it shall not 
go. But if the benefit consists in the information 
which the press conveys to the nation and the 
world in general, it appears to be necessary that 
the information should be founded in fact, and 
that discussions upon the conduct of military ope- 
rations and the characters of officers who carry 
them on, should be founded on real knowledge of 
events, of the true state of affairs, of the character 
of the troops, and above all of the topography of 








the country which may be the seat of the opera- 
tions.’ Every Englishman admires and would sup- 
port the freedom of the Press; but as discretion is 
the better part of valour, so ought it to be of the 
power of journalism, as there is no end to the mis- 
chief that may be done for five-pence. The enemy 
frequently gained intelligence of importance to 
them through our papers, of which otherwise they 
would have been wholly ignorant; and at one time 
Lord Wellington even, in a despatch to Lord 
Liverpool, expressed a hope that his own despatches 
would not, on this account, be fully published.” 

We have quoted enough to show the inte- 
resting matter contained in this little volume 
of military reminiscences. The British army 
will do its duty now as it did in the days of 
Wellington, but let us hope that the authori- 
ties at ee will behave better to our troo 
in the Crimea than they did to those who 
fought in the Peninsular campaigns. 








The Royal Gallery of Art. Edited by S.C. 
Halt, F.S.A., &c. Colnaghi and Co. 
A very happy idea is that of issuing a series 
of line engravings of pictures selected from 
the private galleries of the Queen. Her 
Majesty possesses many choice examples of 
both ancient and modern masters with which 
the public have little acquaintance, and no 
more competent person, energetic, tasteful, 
and courtly to a fault, could be found to “a 
the work out successfully than Mr. 8. C. 
Hall. It is an expensive undertaking, and 
to judge from the opening Number before us 
is deserving of encouragement. Every en- 
graving, the prospectus states, previously to 
being printed is to be approved, either by the 
painter, when living, or by Her Majesty's 
‘ Surveyor of Pictures,’ and subscribers have 
therefore a sort of official guarantee for the 
character and quality of the work. The edi- 
tor largely pledges himself in the matter. 
Not only are the engravings to be “‘ the most 
perfect collection that has ever been issued in 
any country,” but every impression is war- 
ranted “to increase in value.” We presume, 
however, that some regard is to be had to 
rice in this estimate. The contents of the 
Number before us are Mr. Dyce’s ‘ Virgin 
Mother,’ engraved by T. Vernon; ‘The 
Royal Yacht off Mount St. Michael,’ by Stan- 
field, engraved by R. Wallis ; and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's ‘ Duchess of Devonshire,’ engraved 
by P. Lightfoot. We quote the descrip- 
tion of the last as an example of the letter- 
press :— 

“ Portraiture generally possesses little interest 
unless it be from the hand of some very eminent 
painter, or the representation of an individual 
whose name is a passport to distinction and con- 
sequent popularity ; in the former case one esti 
mates the picture as a great work of art, almose 
without reference to the person whose features aro 
before us; in the latter we are more inclined tn 
look at the form and lineaments of him who has ay 
especial claim on public notice. A portrait bt 
either of ‘the great masters’ will always arres- 
attention, though we may be regardless or igno, 
rant of him who sat to the artist ; while another- 
of some great hero, or of one illustrious as a benet 
factor of his race, becomes interesting, though i 
may happen to be an indifferent picture, if it be 
only a faithful transcript of the original. When, 
however, both the painter and his sitter bear names 
entitled to honour, the ‘living canvas’ has a 
double claim ; and this is the case with that from 
which the annexed engraving has been copied. 

“* But there is a class of painting which, though 
essentially belonging to portraiture, from its pecu- 
liar treatment es of the character of a ‘sub- 


ject picture,’ and thereby possesses a charm which 
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mere portraits would never offer; Reynolds’s 
group of the Duchess of Devonshire and her Infant 
Child is of this class ; hence it will include in its 
admirers the connoisseur who looks for a fine ex- 
ample of painting, the hero-worshipper—if such a 
term be permitted—whose homage is paid to ex- 
alted station, and the multitude who are attracted 
by a pleasing picture. 

“Of the two figures in this group, the mother 
claims the first consideration, Georgina, Duchess 
of Devonshire, and eldest daughter of John, Earl 
Spencer, was born June 9th, 1753; and mar- 
ried William, fifth Duke of Devonshire, by whom 
she had three children, Georgina—the infant repre- 
sented in this picture, Henrietta, and William 
George, the present Duke of Devonshire, a noble- 
man no less refined in tastes and habits than ele- 
vated in position: he is the liberal patron of all 
that is costly and elegant in art. Her grace was 
in her day, perhaps, the most celebrated lady even 
in the highest ranks of the aristocracy: greatly 
distinguished by her personal charms, so much so 
indeed as to be known by the epithet of ‘ the beau- 
tiful Duchess,’ she was no less favoured in her 
mental endowments and in those graceful accom- 
plishments which are the ornaments of any station 
in life. The combination of these natural and 
acquired qualifications enabled her to attain a 
supremacy in the world of fashion which has sel- 
dom been equalled. In the Fine Arts she was 
allowed to possess a correct judgment, and her 
poetical talents—evidenced in a poem entitled 
‘St. Gothard,’ printed for private circulation only 
—displayed taste and sensibility of a high charac- 
ter. -In the days when the two great political 
parties under the recognised leadership of Pitt and 
Fox respectively were in active antagonism, the 
Duchess was no lukewarm partizan of the Whigs ; 
she canvassed for Fox, with all the energy of her 
character and the influence of her exalted position, 
in the hard fought election for Westminster, in 
1784, when Sir Cecil Wray opposed the Whig 
statesman, who owed his success, it is said, mainly 
to the exertions and the great popularity of the 
Duchess, of whom some singular anecdotes have 
been told in relation to this contest. She died in 
1806. 

“Of the infant, the Lady Georgina Cavendish 
—whose portrait, as a child, is here preserved—it 
is only necessary to remark that she is the present 
Countess of Carlisle, and the mother of the Earl of 
Carlisle—a nobleman distinguished as a politician, 
and even more, perhaps, by a mind of high culti- 
vation in art and literature—of the Duchess of 
Sutherland, of the Lady Dover, and of the Lady 
Mary Labouchere. 

‘*The picture in the Royal Collection is not the 
original work of Reynolds, but a copy for which 
George the Fourth gave Sir T. Lawrence a com- 
mission: Lawrence, being much occupied with his 
multifarious portraits, consigned the task to Etty. 
The original picture is in the possession of the 
Duke of Devonshire ; it must have been painted in 
Reynolds’s best period—about 1784. 

**The copy from which the engraving is taken 
is in the Corridor at Windsor : it is of the same 
size as the original, measuring 4 feet 8 inches, by 
3 feet 8 inches.” 


Mr. Hall has spared no pains or expense 
in the production of the work. It is ex- 
tremely tasteful and elegant, and cannot fail 
to rank among the best and cheapest of modern 
art-productions. 








NOTICES. 


A Letter, addressed to Lord John Russell, on the 
Educational Prospects of St. Thomas Charter- 
house.— By the Rev. William Rogers, M.A.., the 
Incumbent of that Parish. Longman and Co. 

Mr, Rogers presents a statement of the condition 

of a part of London, which he describes as pecu- 

liarly ‘a district of Ragamuffins,’ or, in one word, 

‘Costermongria,’ costermongering being the occu- 

pation of those who are not thieves or otherwise 

criminally engaged. The district includes Golden 








Lane, Whitecross-street, and their adjacent courts 
and alleys. The population is 9500, in about 1180 
houses, the average rental of each house being about 
121. ‘*Some of the houses, however, are not 
without pretensions, and bear evident traces of 
having been occupied by a very superior class of 
inhabitants. Indeed, even Golden Lane has its 
classic reminiscences. One of the houses is called 
the Palace—(remarkable to say, it is not a gin 
palace)—and bears the royal arms emblazoned upon 
its front. The legend of the lane is, that this was 
Queen Elizabeth’s nursery, and though I have not 
been able to trace the legend to its source, still the 
names of some of the localities carry us back to the 
days of the good Queen Bess. There is Bear and 
Ragged Staff Yard, doubtless so called from the 
arms of the Earl of Leicester; and Playhouse 
Yard, where Alleyne’s theatre, the Fortune, stood. 
This is now the property of Dulwich College.” 
Mr. Rogers has laboured with honourable zeal in 
this district, and his exertions have not been with- 
out encouraging success. His present object is to 
get help for building and endowing schools for the 
poorest classes. e very properly expects that 
Dulwich College should first contribute, Alleyne’s 
noble foundation being intended not for the chil- 
dren of tradesmen, but for the poor. The City of 
London charities ought next to contribute, and 
Mr. Rogers presents his claim to the Commis- 
sioners. Lastly, the poverty of the district recom- 
mends it as deserving the aid of the Committee of 
Privy Council, who are allowed to make grants in 
special cases to poor and populous districts, with- 
out requiring the usual condition of previous sub- 
scriptions to entitle to a grant. We have noticed 
Mr. Rogers’s pamphlet, notonly on account of 
its immediate object, but because it gives an 
interesting glimpse into the actual condition of 
the ‘heathens’ of the metropolis, and of the means 
at work for their civilization and improvement, 


The Table-Talk of John Selden. With Notes by 

David Irving, LL.D. Constable and Co. 
In 1819, Dr. Irving, the learned and industrious 
keeper of the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, 
published an edition of Selden’s Table-Talk, with 
brief note and comments. In the present edition 
many new notes are added, and the work has been 
revised with much care. ‘‘A manuscript in the 
Advocates’ Library,” Dr. Irving says, ‘‘has enabled 
me to amend several corrupted passages, and to 
supply words omitted in the previous editions. Of 
the various readings, the most material are briefly 
explained in the notes, but in a few instances I 
have silently inserted words previously omitted. 
This manuscript, a small quarto, bears the subse- 
quent title: ‘The Discourse of John Selden, Esq. : 
or his Sense of various Matters of weight and high 
consequence ; relating especially to Religion and 
State. Distingue Tempora.’ It is written in a 
regular and elegant hand, apparently belonging to 
the latter part of the seventeenth century ;-and we 
may safely conclude that it must have been tran- 
scribed from another manuscript, and not from the 
first edition.” A biographical memoir of Selden, 
and an account of the origin of the work known as 
his Table-Talk, are prefixed to the volume. As to 
the authenticity of the original work, which has 
been called in question, we believe the true state 
of the case to be, that many fragments of Selden’s 
conversation are honestly reported, but there are 
too many trivial and contradictory passages to allow 
us to suppose that he knew of their having been 
set down, far less that he gave any sanction to 
their being recorded The collection was made by 
his amanuensis, Richard Milward, but was not 
published till 1689, thirty-five years after Selden’s 
death. It was prepared, however, for the press 
many years before, as the dedication describes Sir 
Matthew Hall as Judge of the Common Pleas, 
which he was not after the Restoration. 


The British Parnassus ; or, the Five Ages of Eng- 
lish Literature. By Augustus Ward Clement, 
M.D. Bosworth. 

In this little essay is contained an ingenious 

historical and critical review of English poetry. 

The author's main idea is that the progress 





_—— 


of national intellect is analogous to that of in- 
dividual life, and he traces the supposed growth 
of English literature from earliest times to its 
prime manhood in the age of Shakspeare, Spenser, 
and Bacon, thence gradually declining towards our 
own utilitarian and unpoetic days. The review 
does not close without the expression of hopeful 
anticipations; a new age of gold being predicted, 
when “ Architecture shall again build a temples 
to the worship of God; Painting once more dip 
her pencil in the consecrated waters, and depicture 
to the enraptured eye the glories of the regenerate 
creation ; Poetry shall hymn His praise in strains 
hitherto unheard; Inspiration shall utter her voice, 
and sing a new song of hope and triumph, and joy 
and blessedness,” All this is, however, to take 
place, not in historical, but in prophetic epochs, 
during the Millennial ages of the world. The re- 
marks on the different ages of our past literature 
are good, as in the contrast between the golden 
age of the Elizabethan writers and the silver age 
of Queen Anne. 








SUMMARY. 


Messrs. A. and C. Buackx of Edinburgh, have 
produced as a gift-book an elegantly illustrated 
edition of Sir Walter Scott's ‘Marmion,’ and the 
printing and richly embossed binding make it a 
most appropriate ornament for the drawing-room 
table. The fine chivalrous spirit of the poem is well 
supported by the many spirited engravings by 
Birket Foster and John Gilbert. 

The first number is published of a new serial 
by Charles Lever. The Martins of Cro’ Martin 
(Chapman and Hall), with illustrations. The 
opening chapters give promise of a lively tale of 
genuine Irish life and character. 

A collection of Poems on Sacred Subjects, by 
Jane Bruce, printed for private distribution, by 
her sons, W. D. Bruce, Esq., F.S.A., and R. C. 
D. Bruce, Esq., H.M.’s 29th Regiment, is at once 
a pleasing memorial of filial reverence and of 
departed worth, not calling for critical notice. 

An American tale of considerable popularity, 
Alone, by Marion Harland, is republished in a cheap 
form (Low, Son, and Co.) In Routledge’s Rail- 
way Library, the last number contains The For- 
tunes of Colonel Torlogh 0’ Brien (Routledge and 
Co.), a tale of the times of the battle of the Boyne 
and the siege of Derry. In the Parlour Library 
(J. Hodgson), Russell, by G. P. R. James, a tale 
of the times of Charles II. A cheap edition is 
printed (Ward and Lock) of Nick of the Woods ; 
or, Adventures of Prairie Life, by Robert M. 
Bird, M.D., in which the condition of the Indians 
on the borders of advancing civilization forms a 
prominent feature. In the Select Library of 
Fiction (Chapman and Hall), a cheap edition is 
issued of Olive, a novel by the author of ‘The 
Head of the Family.’ A collection of jests and 
anecdotes, new and old, is published (Ward and 
Lock) under the title of William Hogarth’s own 
Joe Miller. 

Under the title of The Stepping Stone to Animal 
and Vegetable Physiology, by Mary Shield, contain- 
ing useful knowledge on physiology, in the popu- 
lar form of familiar conversations between a mother 
and her children (Longman and Co.), is avery good 
little treatise on an important department of ‘the 
knowledge of common things,’ now so much 
required by educationists. A practical manual 
and guide for mothers, and all who have charge 
of the young, How to Nurse Sick Children (Long- 
man and Co.), contains plain and useful directions 
as to the management of the more common ail- 
ments of children. 

A Dialogue between an Aeronaut and a General, 
by Henry Coxwell (J. Wesley), presents, in @ 
familiar form, all that can be said regarding the 
use of balloons in warfare. The General is a man 
of the old school, who hates all innovations, and 
urges all the objections that occur to him. The 
Aeronaut shows, from the history of the French 
revolutionary wars, that his proposals are neither 
new nor sammeree by high authorities. He 
explains how balloons may be used, not only for 
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making observations, but for operations of attack. 
For telegraphic signals they might also be employed 
with advantage. Mr. Coxwell’s suggestions de- 
serve more consideration than they are likely to 
receive from the routine officials who manage 
public affairs in this country. 

In the Traveller's Library (Longman and Co.), 
Numbers 71 and 72 contain Selections from the 
Writings of the Rev. Sidney Smith, Parts IIL. and 
IV.; consisting of the Archdeacon Singleton’s 
Letters in Part IV., and in Part III. papers on 
Treland and on the Catholic Question. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Archer’s (T.C.) First Steps to Economic Botany, cloth, 2s.6d. 

Australian Year Book of Facts, 1853, folio, boards, 4s. 6d. 

Bell's English Poets, Vol. 12, feap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Bohn’s British Classics; Defoe’s Works, Vol. 3, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Clas. Library; Xenophon’s Cyropzdia, p. 8vo, 5s. 

Eceles. Library ; The Works of Philo Judeus, ds. 

Stand. Lib. ; Cowper’s Works, Vol. 7 & 8, each 3s. 6d. 

Burke’s Romance of the Forum, 2nd series, 2 vols., cl., £1 1s. 

Ciceronis de Officiis, libri tres, Svo, cloth, 9s. 6d. 

Clarke’s (Anna M.) Memoir, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Constable’s Miscellany, Vol. 3, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Corner’s Little Plays for Little Actors, 1st series, cl., 3s. 6d. 

Dale’s Sabbath Companion, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Dury’s (H. H.) Blue Ribbons, square, cloth, s, 36d., gilt, 4s. 

Edgar’s (J. G.) History for Boys, feap., cloth, 5s. 

Emily Vernon; or, Filial Piety Exemplified, feap., cl., 4s. 6d. 

Evenings with My Children, 4to, boards, 3s, 6d. 

Favourite Picture Book, 8vo, cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Foote’s (J.) Practitioner’s Pharmacopeia, &c., feap. 8vo0, 58. 

Fox’s (C.) Memorials, Vol. 3, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

Gaultier’s Book of Ballads, square, 8vo, cl., new ed., 8s. 6d. 

Gilfillan’s (G.) Third ae of Portraits, cl., 7s. 6d. 

Goodrich’s (S. G.) Winter Wreath, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Grant and Holyoake’s Discussion, 12mo, bds., 2s., sd., 1s. 4d. 

Grassi’s (J.) Italian Dictionary, complete, square, roan, 6s. 

Great Battles, post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Happy Hours, new edition, square, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Hewitson’s Memoirs, 5th edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Historical Chapters relating to many Lands, 18mo, 3s. 6d. 

House of Raby, 3 vols., post 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 

Howitt’s Boys Adventures in the Wilds of Australia, 4s. 6d. 

Humphrey’s (E. R.) Manual of Civil Law, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Illustrations of Scripture, by an Animal Painter, cloth, £2 2s. 

Jarman’s (H.) New Chancery Practice, 12mo, 2nd ed., 18s, 

Johnstone’s (W.H.) Israel in the World. feap. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 

Krause’s Lectures at Bethesda Chapel, Vol. 2, er. 8vo, 5s. 

Lamartine’s Characters, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cl., new ed., 12s. 

Lardner’s Museum of Science and Art, Vol. 4, 12mo, 1s. 6d. 

Mackay’s Sketch of Rise and Progress of Christianity, 10s.6d. 

May’s Practical Treatise on the Law of Parliament, £1 5s. 

National Miscellany, Vol. 3, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

Nina, a Tale, feap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Nugent’s (Lord) Memorials of John Hampden, &c., 8vo, 12s. 

Old (The) Chelsea Bunhouse, post 8ve, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Perils of Priscilla Eaton, &c., feap., boards, 1s. 6d., cl., 2s. 6d. 

Pinnock’s Murray’s Grammar, Abridged, 18mo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 

Reid's (Capt.) Forest Exiles, Illustrated, feap., cloth, 7s. 

(The) reduced, 2s. 6d, 

Robson’s (W.) Old Play Goer, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Rowbotham’s Tourist, 18mo, cloth, 2s.6d. 

Rutff’s Guide, Winter Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Sermons for Christian Seasons, 2nd series, 4 vols., 16s. 

Short Prayers on every Chapter in the New Testament, 3s. 

Simple Tales from other Lands, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 

Sowerby’s (G. B.) Popular British Conchology, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Stark’s (R. M.) British Mosses, square cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Stories for Summer Days and Winter Nights, 4 vols., each 2s. 

Story of a Family, 2 vols., feap., cloth, reduced, 10s. 

Stuart’s (D.) Works, 8vo, cloth, Vol. 4, 12s. 

Sunday Afternoon; or, Scripture Pictures, feap., 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Tenison’s (Lady L.) Castile, new ed., imperial 8vo, cl., £1 1s. 

Tonna’s (Mrs.) What Aunty saw in Scotland, 18mo, 1s. 6d. 

Tucker's Rainbow in the North, new edit., 12mo, el., 3s. 6d. 

Vicar of Wakefield, Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 

Village Development, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Westwood’s (J. 0.) Butterflies of Great Britain, rl. Svo, 12s. 

Wickenden’s (Rev. W.) Triad, feap., cloth, 7s. 

Women as they are, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 














JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 


WE have this week to record the death of a 
literary man of high mark from his own writings, 
but owing a larger share of his fame to his position 
as editor of the ‘Quarterly Review,’ and as the 
son-in-law and the biographer of Sir Walter Scott. 
John Gibson Lockbart died on the 25th, at 
Abbotsford, in his sixty-fifth year. He was the 
younger son of the Rev. Dr. Lockhart, of Glas- 
gow, and in that city received his early education. 
From the University of Glasgow there are exhi- 
bitions to Balliol College, Oxford, one of which, 
young Lockhart obtained. He was destined vy 
his father for the law ; but though in due time 
called to the Scotch bar, he had little inclination 
for legal studies. To the pursuits of literature he 
was early devoted, and the society into which he 





was thrown when he first ‘walked the Parliament- 
house’ as a young advocate at Edinburgh, con- 
firmed his purpose of making literature his pro- 
fession. A visit to Germany, where, among other 
influencing scenes and incidents, his having seen 
Goethe is chiefly memorable, completed his aliena- 
tion from the routine duties of the Scotch bar. In 
May, 1818, he first met Scott, who was pleased 
with his conversation, and who shortly after recom- 
mended him to the Ballantynes, aslikely toafford use- 
ful aidin theirliterary undertakings. They employed 
him to write the historical part of the ‘Edinburgh 
Annual Register,’ which Scott had previously com- 
piled, but for which othermore profitable avocations 
left him no leisure. Soon after this he received a 
message from Scott to come to Abbotsford, along 
with John Wilson, to meet Lord Melville of the 
Admiralty, son of the famous Henry Dundas, who 
had more political power than any Scotchman 
since the days of Lord Bute, and to whom the 
young Tories of the north transferred the humble 
reverence and keen expectation with which they 
had looked to the father as the dispenser of patron- 
age and places. From the interview with Lord 
Melville no immediate result ensued in Lockhart’s 
case, but it is well known that political influence 
had the main share in the election of Wilson to 
the chair of Moral Philosophy in the university of 
Edinburgh. The appointment turned out far 
better than had been anticipated ; but at the time 
it was felt to be too strong an exertion of political 
influence, to thrust into the chair of Dugald 
Stewart a young poet, who had not turned his 
attention to ethical studies, and whose literary 
attainments were chiefly known from his light 
contributions to ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ We 
recall this now, because it relates to incidents cha- 
racteristic of a memorable era in the annals 
of literature. Lockhart was at this time a most 
intimate friend of Wilson, and his ablest coadjutor 
in Blackwood, which, though only started in 1817, 
had already become a considerable ‘power’ both 
in literature and politics. Those who wish to 
learn more about the public and the private history 
of the Scottish notables, Whig and Tory, of that 
time, let them read ‘ Peter’s Letters to his Kins- 
folk,’ and if any contemporary citizen of Edin- 
burgh can be found to explain the many personal 
hints and allusions, so much the more gatisfactory 
will be the perusal. It is right to add that Lock- 
hart afterwards expressed regret at having pub- 
lished a work bearing so many marks of youthful in- 
discretion. In 1820, the same year that Wilson com- 
menced his professional duties, Lockhart was mar- 
ried to Sophia, the eldest daughter of Walter Scott. 
Of the relation into which he was then. brought, 
the record is too well known in the life of Scott to 
require any detailed notice here. All who know 
the story of Scott at this period of his life will 
remember with delight what Lockhart has told of 
his own home at Chiefswood, in which the laird of 
Abbotsford took so deep an interest. These happy 
family scenes were soon clouded, and the much- 
loved boy, the ‘Hugh Littlejohn,’ for whom he 
wrote the ‘Tales of a Grandfather,’ died at the 
early age of eleven. From the mournful thoughts 
suggested by the desolated hopes of Chiefswood 
and Abbotsford, we gladly turn to the busier scene 
in which Lockhart appeared in 1825, as Editor of 
the ‘Quarterly Review.’ We may merely mention 
that before this Lockhart had become more known 
as an author, having in 1820 published his first 
novel, ‘ Valerius, a Roman Story,’ which was 
followed by ‘Reginald Dalton,’ and by seve- 
ral other tales and novels. Early in 1825 
appeared his ‘Life of Burns,’ in Constable’s 
newly-commenced miscellany of cheap and 
popular literature. The same year Lockhart 
removed to London, to succeed Giffard in the 
management of the ‘Quarterly.’ To speak frankly 
all that one feels in reviewing Lockhart’s conduct 
in that post would involve reference to political 
and personal matters which it is premature yet to 
discuss. But the prosperity of the ‘ Review’ under 
Lockhart’s guidance is sufficient attestation of the 
intellectual vigour and activity which he brought 
into play. The asperity and recklessness which 





are chargeable on many of the articles written by 
Lockhart and Croker failed to injure the moral 
weight of a publication, the intellectual superiority 
of which was sustained by the manly sense of 
Southey, the fervent genius of Scott, the useful 
information of Barrow, the refined learning otf 
Frere, and the brilliant wit of Canning. Apart 
from the influence derived from it political articles, 
Lockhart took care to maintain the excellence 
of the ‘ Review’ in all departments of literature, 
and some of the ablest efforts of modern English 
scholarship are found in tae papers on classical 
subjects in the volumes of the ‘ Quarterly’ during 
Lockhart’s editorship. -On the ‘ Life of Sir Walter 
Scott’ it would be out of place to offer here any 
critical remarks. It has become a standard book 
in English literature, and few biographies will ever 
attain equal popularity. That thisis chiefly owing 
to the subject of the memoir is naturally to be sup- 
posed, but in the absorbing interest felt in the his- 
tory of Scott, literary fairness requires us to say 
that there are some things in the biography deserv- 
ing censure, and which, on having been pointed 
out, would have been removed or modified by a 
writer of greater generosity of heart and candour 
of disposition. 

Amidst the outward affluence and social en- 
vironments of Lockhart’s London life in later 
years, few but his intimate friends knew the 
griefs that preyed upon his mind. The whole 
family history of Scott and Lockhart affords a 
striking instance of ‘the vanity of human wishes.’ 
Scott’s chief ambition was to be a country laird, 
and the founder of the family of the Scotts of 
Abbotsford. His inward thought was that his 
house should continue for ever, and the land be 
called after his own name. Of Scott’s four chil- 
dren, the eldest son died childless in India, and the 
other, unmarried, in Persia. he younger 
daughter died not long after her father, and Mrs. 
Lockhart four years later. Lockhart had then ason 
who is since dead, and his daughter (Mrs. Hope) 
is married in a connexion widely alien from the 
early associations of Abbotsford. The death of 
Lockhart has now severed the last tie which linked 
his family with that of Sir Walter Scott, though his 
name will live with him in the history of literature. 

Of the works of Lockhart which appeared as 
separate publications, besides the Life of Scott, 
his literary reputation will receive the highest lustre 
from the Spanish Ballads. Many similar com- 
positions have since been attempted, but none have 
excelled in spirit and style these fine specimens of 
old Spanish minstrelsy. 





THE MOSASAURUS, 


Royal College of Surgeons, Nov. 25th. 

Your notice, in this day’s ‘Literary Gazette,’ of 
M. Schlegel’s remarks ‘on the famous fossil 
Saurian of Maestricht,’ recently communicated to 
the French Institute, might lead to the belief, 
amongst many of ycur readers, that the Musasau- 
rus, which is the species referred to by M. 
Schlegel, had never existed. Baron Cuvier's ideas 
of its nature and affinities were chiefly founded on 
the structure of the almost entire skull, with jaws 
and teeth, the discovery of which, in 1782, by Dr. 
Hoffmann, is. circumstantially described in my 
‘History of British Fossil Reptiles,’ Part IV., 
p. 183. The original is now in Paris. I have care- 
fully examined it, and can vouch for the petrified 
state of the bones, which precisely resembles that 
of the gigantic turtles and other unequivocal fossils 
from the cretaceous rock at Maestricht. M. 
Schlegel’s remarks, as given in the ‘ Comptes 
Rendus, bear only upon the artificial character 
and position of some small bones of a paddle or 
fin, which had been referred or supposed to belong 
to the Mosasaurus: they in no way invalidate the 
main conclusions of Cuvier on the size and nature 
of the great Maestricht Saurian. And it may be 
useful to those unversed in Geology to know that 
Cuvier’s conclusions have been amply confirmed 
by subsequent discoveries of the same genus 
(Mosasaurus) in the cretaceous formations of Eng- 
Jand and North America, RICHARD OWEN... 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


At the anniversary meeting of the Royal 
Society held on Thursday, the Earl of Rosse, Pre- 
sident, delivered his annual address. One of the 
Royal medals was awarded to Dr. Hofmann for 
his researches in Organic Chemistry ; the second 
Royal medal to Dr. Hooker, for his researches in 
various branches of science, especially in Botany, 
as naturalist of the Antarctic Expedition of Sir 
James Ross, and in an expedition to the eastern 
part of the Himalaya range ; the Rumford medal 
to Dr. Arnott, for the successful construction of the 
“Smokeless Fire Grate,” and other valuable im- 
provements in the application of heat to the warm- 
ing and ventilation of apartments ; and the Copley 
medal to Prof. Johann Miiller of Berlin, for his 
important contributions to different branches of 
Physiology and Comparative Anatomy. After the 
address the meeting proceeded to the election of 
officers and council, Those in italics are newly 
elected :—President, 7'he Lord Wrottesley, M.A. 
Treasurer, Colonel Edward Sabine, R.A. Secre- 
taries, William Sharpey, M.D.; George Gabriel 
Stokes, Esq., M.A. Foreign Secretary, Rear- 
Admiral W. H. Smyth. Other Members of the 
Council, Neil Arnott, M.D.; Rear-Admiral F. 
W. Beechey ; Thomas Bell, Esq.; Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, Bart.; Charles Darwin, Esq., M.A.; 
Warren De la Rue, Esq.; The Earl of Harrowby; 
A. W. Hofmann, Ph. D. ; Thomas Henry Huxley, 
Esq.; John Miers, Esq. ; James Paget, Esq. ; Rev. 
Baden Powell, M.A.; the Earl of Rosse, K.P., 
M.A.; Robert Stephenson, Esq.; William Tite, 
Esq. ; Charles Wheatstone, Esq. 

At a meeting of the Scottish friends of the late 
Professor Edward Forbes, held last week, after his 
funeral in Edinburgh, at the house of Dr. Bennett, 
a subscription was entered into for a memorial 
bust, to be placed in the University Museum, by 
the side of that of Professor Jameson. Mr. 
Steele, who has just completed a most successful 
statue of Lord Jeffrey, was proposed as sculptor, 
and a cast having been taken of the deceased im- 
mediately after death by Professor Goodsir, there 
is little doubt, with the aid of this and other avail- 
able material, of procuring a faithful likeness. 
Mr. Wilson, brother of the late Christopher North, 
is secretary, and the subscriptions are to be limited 
to a guinea. London, however, has been the 
principal seat of this distinguished naturalist’s 
scientific career, and we are happy to announce 
that a meeting of his personal friends is to be held 
on Saturday next at the Museum of Practical 
Geology, under the presidency, it is expected, of 
Sir Roderick Murchison, for a similar purpose. The 
entrance hall of the Museum of Practical Geology 
would be a most appropriate site for a bust of the 
late Paleontological Professor of that Institution, 
and his friends cannot, we think, do better than 
give the Scottish sculptor a commission for a dupli- 
cate of the Edinburgh bust. Dr. Carpenter and 
Professor Huxley are, we hear, candidates for the 
vacant chair of Natural History at Edinburgh, and 
the latter, who has only just been installed in the 
office vacated by Professor Forbes in Jermyn- 
street, has, we almost regret to think, a very likely 
chance of being appointed. Thus it is that we 
lose all our best scientific men from London, owing 
to the paltry nature of their emolument. 

Captain George William Manby, the inventor 
of valuable apparatus for saving lives in cases of 
coast shipwreck, died last week at his residence, 
Pedestal House, Southtown, near Great Yarmouth. 
Captain Manby was born November 28th, 1765, 
at Hilgay, Norfolk, and was consequently in his 
90th year. In 1803 he received the appointment 
of barrack-master at Great Yarmouth, and his 
residence near the sea gave him frequent opportu- 
nities of observing casualties at sea, which were 
regarded in those days as irremediable accidents. 
In February, 1807, the fearful loss of the gun-brig 
Snipe occurred, and sixty-seven persons perished 
under Captain Manby’s eyes, though the doomed 
vessel was only fifty yards from the shore. His 
whole energies were applied to the invention of 
some apparatus to be used on the recurrence of a 





similar catastrophe; and remembering that in 1783 

he had fired a line from a small mortar over Down- 

ham church, he obtained a mortar from the 

Ordnance, and commenced a series of experiments 

with it. The great problem which he had to solve 

was the connexion of the shot fired from the 
mortar with the line to be flung over the ship in 

distress ; but the difficulty was at last overcome, 

and on the 12th of February, 1808, the apparatus 
proved the means of saving seven persons from the 
brig Elizabeth, which foundered about 150 yards 
from the shore. In the course of two years 
upwards of 100 lives had been saved through its 
instrumentality. In 1810 Mr. Curwen, M.P., 

brought Capt. Manby’s services before the notice 
of the House of Commons, and a select committee 
was appointed, who reported so favourably on the 
gallant Captain’s claims to the approbation of the 
public that a liberal grant was voted to him. He 
was also appointed to survey the English coast 
from Great Yarmouth to the Frith of Forth; and 
at the close of his investigations, in 1814, Parlia- 
ment petitioned the Prince Regent to direct that ap- 
paratus on the Manby principle should be stationed 
along the coast. The suggestion was carried out 
to a certain extent, and Captain Manby was inde- 
fatigable in his exertions to improve the tone of 
public feeling in reference to the loss of life in 
cases of shipwreck. The Government of the day 
gave a bounty of 15l. to the man who captured a 
smuggler, but the brave fellow who rescued a fel- 
low creature from an ocean grave had to rely on 
chance benevolence for a reward; and with the 
view of correcting this anomaly, associations for 
saving the lives of shipwrecked mariners were estab- 
lished at the instance of Captain Manby in many 
parts of the kingdom, where they had not before 
existed. In 1823 a second committee of the House 
of Commons reported on the results of Captain 
Manby’s exertions, and a farther grant was made 
to him. Medals, compliments, and thanks were 
also transmitted to him from every part of Europe. 
Captain Manby outlived his generation, and went 
into retirement twenty years since ; but his appa- 
ratus has from first to last saved 1000 lives, and is 
still in undiminished operation. 

We have had occasion to notice at different 
times the explorations of the ruins of Memphis, 
made by M. Mariette, by direction of the French 
Government, during the last few years. M. Mari- 
ette has just returned to Paris after having com- 
pleted his operations. The most important result 
of these is the discovery of the famous Serapeum, 
or temple of Serapis, which was supposed to have 
been entirely destroyed. The sand and rubbish 
have been completely cleared away from the re- 
mains of this great and most ancient monument. 
It contains numerous representations of Apis, and 
statues of Pindar, Homer, Lycurgus, Pythagoras, 
Plato, and Euripides ; and it is preceded by a sort 
of alley or passage, on each side of which are Egyp- 
tian sphynxes, about 600 in number, and which is 
terminated by a number of figures, representing in 
a strange way the Grecian gods united with sym- 
bolical animals. Thus, a striking proof of the 
junction of Egyptian and Grecian art has been 
obtained. M. Mariette has also discovered the 
tomb of Apis. It is cut out of the solid rock ; 
and consists of a vast number of chambers and 
galleries. In fact, it may be compared to a sub- 
terranean town. In these rooms and galleries 
there were found a great number of monoliths, 
containing dates which will be of great chrono- 
logical utility, and others bearing epitaphs on, or, 
if we may use the expression, biographical notices 
of, certain of the oxen which were severally wor- 
shipped as Apis. There have also been found statues 
as old as the Pyramids, and in‘an astonishing state of 
preservation ; they are executed with great artistic 
skill, andare totally free from that inelegant stiffness 
of form which characterises early Egyptian sculp- 
ture. Some of these statues are in granite and 
are coloured, and the colours are quite fresh. A 
number of statues of animals, but not so well 
executed, one of these representing Apis, almost as 
large as life, and coloured, have likewise been dis- 


vases, and little images. All the statues and other 
movables have been conveyed to Paris, and are to 
be added to the Museum of the Louvre, The 
greatest credit is due to M. Mariette for his skill 
and industry in making his discoveries ; they are 
only inferior in historical and archeological import- 
ance to those of Mr. Layard at Nineveh. The 
precise site of Memphis was until quite recently 
a matter of great doubt, and when that was dis- 
covered it was not thought at all likely that any 
remains of the temple of Serapis could be brought 
to light. 

Our wounded at Scutari having been supplied 
with nurses for aid and solace in the severer stages 
of disease and pain, a cargo of books is wanted for 
their recreation and amusement during the long 
hours of convalescence. Contributions have been 
offered by one or two of the publishers of chea 
books. Mr. Arthur Smith, Egyptian Halt 
Piccadilly, has offered to collect and pack any odd 
magazines and volumes that may be sent to him 
from private individuals, and Mr. James L, 
O’Beirne, secretary to the General Screw Steam 
Company, undertakes to send the packages, free of 
charge, to their place of destination. Light books 
of fiction, and narratives of travels in the East, 
would doubtless be the most acceptable; and if 
an extra hundred copies of every newspaper and 
magazine were contributed, daily, weekly, and 
monthly, as the case may be, the gift would be 
valued, and the cost to each proprietor would be little 
more than the mere price of the paper. For our- 
selves we shall be ready at any moment to take 
part in such an arrangement. There are six daily 
papers published in London, and about fifty weekly 
papers, that it might be worth while to send ; and 
we feel sure that not any one of the proprietors 
would hesitate to print off an extra hundred for 
the hospital at Scutari, if the Government would 
forward them without charge on unstamped paper. 

A pleasing memorial statue, by Thrupp, of 
Wordsworth has just been erected in the Baptistery 
of Westminster Abbey. The poet is represented 
in a loose classical robe, sitting on a mossy bank, 
and has a very characteristic aspect. In the early 
period of Wordsworth’s career he suffered a neglect 
and ridicule as undeserved as was the praise of his 
admirers afterwards exaggerated and unreasonable, 
Milton himself never received the encomiums 
heaped on the gentle and meditative poet of the 
Lakes. Between the extremes of depreciation and 
of praise the true estimate of Wordsworth is now 
more correctly taken, and every lover of true 
poetry will rejoice that this tribute to his memory 
has been placed in Westminster Abbey. The 
monument is next to that of Secretary Craggs, the 
friend of. Pope and of Addison. 

The death of the Rev. Dr. Kitto, the author of 
many valuable works connected with Biblical 
literature, is announced as having taken place at 
Canstadt, near Stuttgard, on the 25th. He was 
in his 51st year. Dr. Kitto had for some time 
been in ill health, and it will be remembered that 
a proposed tribute of respect from his friends as- 
sumed the sensible and appropriate form of a fund 
by which he was enabled to seek in foreign travel 
an alleviation of his calamity. He is best known 
as the editor of the ‘Pictorial Bible,’ and the 
* Journal of Sacred Literature.’ 

Lieut. Maury, of the observatory of Washington, 
reported to the Academy of Sciences of Paris, in a 
recent sitting, that one of his assistants, on the 
second of September, discovered a new planet. He 
did not, he stated, announce the discovery before, 
from the belief that it might have been previously 
made in Europe. This is the first planet ever dis- 
covered in America. By Mr. Maury’s request it 
has received the name of Euphrosyne. 

A new Corn Hall has just been erected at Diss, 
in Norfolk, through the liberality of Thomas Lombe 
Taylor, Esq., of Starston, in that locality, and on 
Thursday a choral concert of sacred music was per- 
formed in it for the benefit of the Patriotic Fund. 
The band and chorus consisted of sixty performers, 
assisted by the members of the Musical Society of 
Di 





covered ; as have also numerous bronzes, jewels, 
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of lectures on Botany to the members of the Ipswich 
Museum. ; 

Mr. Wilson, who was one of the commissioners 
sent to draw up the agricultural report on the New 
York Exhibition, has been elected to the chair of 
Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh, in 
room of the late Professor Low. 

AM. Coyteux is giving a series of four lectures 
at the Marionette Theatre, Adelaide Gallery, ad- 
mission gratuitous, on a ‘ New System of Philo- 
sophy,’ which, the prospectus announces, ‘‘ over- 
throws all the different systems of philosophy that 
have hitherto been brought before public attention.” 

In demolishing an old tower called Tour de St. 
Jean de Latran, at Paris, a few days ago, a num- 
ber of ancient manuscripts, apparently of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, were discovered, 
secreted in a recess in the stone work. They have 
not yet been examined, but cannot fail to be of some 
value, 

A treaty for the protection of literary property 
was recently concluded between Great Britain and 
Belgium, and it has been submitted to the Belgian 
Chambers to be passed into a law. 

The Beethoven Festival at Drury Lane Theatre, 
which had been postponed from the preceding week, 
took place on Tuesday evening with brilliant suc- 
cess. The pieces selected were the Leonora over- 
ture from Fidelio, the allegretto from Symphony 
No, 8, the larghetto from Symphony in D, the 
Grand Concerto in D for violin, admirably given by 
Mr. Blagrove, and the Grand Symphony in C 
minor, the whole of which was played, some parts, 
as the march, bringing out in fine display the 
excellence of M. Jullien’s well-trained orchestra, 
The increasing popular appreciation of such music, 
as attested by the crowded and attentive audience, 
is very gratifying, and may encourage M. Jullien 
to continue to bring forward classical works as well 
as more ordinary pieces for public entertainment. 
The Allied Army quadrille, which was produced 
last week, derives its chief attractiveness from the 
feeling with which the public mind is at present 
stirred. There are some good passages, but as a 
whole it is a far less striking composition than the 
British Army Quadrille, and the illuminated Alma, 
with the apparition of the English, French, and 
Turkish troops, is an ad captandum exhibition, 
which surprises by its novelty, but does not de- 
serve to have a sustained popularity. That as 
much applause should be bestowed on this piece 
as on Beethoven’s Symphony, might detract some- 
what from our previous remarks on the improving 
popular taste, but let us hope that in the one case 
the impulse was artistic, while in the other political 
feeling chiefly prompted the demonstration. The 
enthusiasm with which our own national-Anthem 
and the French ‘ Partant pour la Syrie’ are re- 
ceived, shows the strength of patriotic spirit in the 
crowds that nightly fill every part of the house. 

Miss Dolby gave the first of her Soirées 
Musicales for the season at her residence on Thurs- 
day evening. As is usual at these agreeable ré- 
wnions, some choice pieces of vocal and instrumen- 
tal music were admirably given. Miss Dolby was 
assisted on this occasion by Miss Amy Dolby, 
Herr Ernst, Mr. Sterndale Bennett, Mr. Lucas, 
Mr. Lazarus, and Mr. Lindsay Sloper. The next 
soirée will take place on Wednesday, December 13th. 

On Thursday a grand new organ was opened in 
the Church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, with the 

rformance of full cathedral service, under the 
direction of the organist of the Temple Church. 
Tt has been constructed by Messrs. Bevington, of 
Greek Street, Soho, and contains 59 stops and 3158 

jipes. 
new mass, by the well known Adolphe Adam, 
was executed a few days ago at the Church of St. 
Eustache in Paris, by the Société des Artistes 
Musiciens. It is represented to be of considerable 
merit, especially the morceaux called the Gloria, 
the Oredo, the Sanctus, and the Agnus Dei. 

Hector Berlioz is about to produce at Paris what 
he calls a musical trilogy founded on the infancy 
of Jesus Christ. 

Liszt is writing a grand symphony on the subject 
of Faust. 
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The Lyceum Theatre opened for the season on 
Monday evening, when Mr. Charles Mathews 
made his appearance as Mr. Affable Hauk, in Specu- 
lation, one of the best, if not the very best, of his 
many admirable characters. A new comedietta, 
adapted by Mr. W. Brough from the French La 
Grisette du Qualité, was produced under the in- 
appropriate title of A Comical Countess, There is 
little plot or story in the piece, which represents 
the adventures of the Chevalier de Vilbrac (Mr. C. 
Mathews), as valet to the Countess de U’Espalier 
(Miss Talbot), having got into that service to escape 
from the expected vengeance that would come 
upon him for insulting the Dauphin’s mistress. It 
turns out that it was the Countess whom he had 
insulted, and she recognises in the disguised valet 
the Chevalier de Vilbrac. The result of the gallant 
Chevalier being thus thrown into contact with the 
charming widow may be readily supposed, and the 
best part of the acting consists in the clever way 
in which the difficult disguise of the valet and 
the forced reserve of the Countess are kept up. 
An old Baron, who admires the Countess, and got 
the supposed valet the place for his own purposes, 
is well acted by Mr. Basil Baker. The story of 
the Countess having been originally a cook is quite 
needless, and leads to some incidents which it is 
impossible for an actress like Miss Talbot naturally 
to represent. The duel scene at the close is still 
more needless and unseemly. If our novelists and 
dramatists lack the genius to invent new expedients, 
they might at least have the sense to avoid incidents 
which are tiresomely hackneyed. The whole duel 
scene had better far have been omitted, 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ETHNOLOGICAL. — Nov. 8th. — Dr. Conolly, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. Dr. M‘Nicholl, Lord Londes- 
borough, and James M ‘Clelland, Esq., were elected 
Fellows of the Society. ‘On the Location of the 
Ancient Chaldeans,’ by Rev. E. Hincks, D.D., was 
read. The difficulties of the question, and the 
various opinions on the subject, were briefly stated. 
Dr. Hincks believes that the Chaldeans originally 
inhabited the alluvial country around the mouth of 
the Euphrates, and by conquest the country along 
its banks up to Babylon, or a little beyond it, but 
that they never were located in any northern or 
mountainous district prior to the seventh century 
B.C. The name of the Chaldeans in the Hebrew 
Scriptures is Kardim, which in the Septuagint ver- 
sion is rendered XaAdator, and the same word is 
adopted by the Greek geographers. The theme of 
the word is Kasid both in Assyrian and Hebrew. 
It is conformable to Assyrian usage, when the 
second vowel is dropped on the addition of a ter- 
mination, to write Kaldu for Kasdu; Kaldi for 
Kasdi; and Kaldaya for Kasdaya. The theme 
Kasid in Assyrian signifies to be low. The Kasid 
is ‘‘the low country,” and is used not only speci- 
fically for the low country about the mouth of the 
Euphrates, but generally for lowlands as opposed 
to highlands. We have proofs, from inscriptions 
recently published, that the country adjoining the 
Persian Gulf was called Kaldu in the beginning 
of the ninth century B.0., and Dr. Hincks quoted 
from the annals of the ninth year of Divanubar 
(the son of the builder of the north-west palace at 
Nimrud), the following passage from an inscription 
on a pair of bulls :—‘‘ To Chaldea I went down. 
I took their towns adi uddi sa Bartu marratu is 
abusini alik. As far as the water which they call 
the salt river I proceeded. . I received in Babylon 
the tributes of Adin, son of Dakur, and of 
Mushelsi-Marduk, son of Ukan, silver, gold, a 
kind of wood, and elephant tusks.” It appears 
from this and another passage quoted that ancient 
Chaldea was lower down the river than Babylon, 
and extended to the sea. The Salt river was the 


Shat el Arab, to the banks of which the king went 
in person, while the terror of his arms extended 
to the sea itself. The scriptural evidence adduced 
by various authors, that Chaldea was in a more 
northern region, was then cited and answered. The 
real Ur of the Chaldees is Warka, as shown by 
Colonel Rawlinson, which is considerably below 








or southward of Babylon. Rejecting the sup- 
position that the river Kebar, where Ezekiel 
saw his visions, was the Khabour, which flows 
into the Euphrates more than 200 miles above 
Babylon, he considered that the Kebar was the 
Euphrates itself. The Euphrates in Hebrew 
is Perdt, in Assyrian Purat, and Ud Kabrat, 
i.¢., ‘‘the great water,” which corresponds to 
hannahar haggadol, “the great river,” in the 
Hebrew. He thought it certain that the Chal- 
deans stated by Xenophon to have resided among 
the mountains to the north of the Tigris, were 
those transported there by Sennacherib and his 
grandson. 


R. S. or Lirerature.—Nov. 22nd.—Sir John 
Doratt, V.P., in the chair. Mr. Hogg read a 
very interesting paper ‘On an Assyrian Mound 
and Bas-relief, near Damascus,’ for details of which 
he was indebted to the Rev. J. L. Porter, M.A., 
who resides at Damascus. Mr. Porter states that 
he had lately made an excursion to Tel-es-Salahieh, 
with the object of securing the Assyrian bas-relief 
mentioned in one of his Rent letters, but had 
been unsuccessful in this object. He had, how- 
ever, a good opportunity of carefully examining the 
mound itself, the construction of which is strictly 
analogous to that of the well-known remains at 
Nimroud and Kalah-Shergit. It is situated on the 
left bank of the river Barada, in the midst of an 
extensive and fertile plain. It appears that there 
was originally a platform of sun-dried bricks, from 
800 to 900 yards in circumference, and about 
20 feet high. One side of this is washed by the 
river, which has, in one place, carried away several 
yards of it, thus exposing to view the regular layers 
of brickwork. In the centre of the platform there 
has been some great structure, which could not 
have been less than 150 to 200 feet high. The 
ruins now form a pyramid, whose base covers the 
greatest part of the platform. A modern grave- 
yard occupies part of the summit. A small village 
is situated on the western base of the mound, and 
the sculpture, when Mr. Porter first saw it, lay be- 
tween the village and it. Mr. Porter describes the 
sculpture as strongly resembling that from the 
Nahr-el-Kelb, near Beirfit, a cast from which has 
been presented to the British Museum by the 
Duke of Northumberland. 

Numismatic Society. — Nov. 23rd.—W. D. 
Saull, Esq., in the chair, Mr. Vaux read a paper, 
communicated by Colonel Leake, ‘On the Origin 
of the Monetary Standards of Ancient Greece.’ 
Colonel Leake remarked that the progress of arts 
and literature appears to have held a course quite 
independent of each other in European and Asiatic 
Greece; and hence, that we might naturally expect 
that the Greek people both in Asia and in Europe 
should have put forward a claim to the invention 
of symbolized monetary currency. Thus Herodotus, 
as an Asiatic Greek, gives the honour to Lydia, 
ignoring the claim of Agina, during the reign of 
Pheidon‘of Argos, which was generally recognised 
in Europe. Colonel Leake himself considers that 
the words obolus and drachma are themselves 


strong arguments in favour of the ancient tradition “ 


that the monetary art in European Greece origi- 
nated at Augina in a drachma divided into six oboli; 
and that, prior to the reign of Pheidon, of whose 
dominious Aigina was a part, and the emporium 
of its foreign commerce, there had been a currency 
of obelisci (small pyramidal pieces of silver), six of 
which were considered to be a drachma or handful. 
On the other hand, there seems little doubt that 
Herodotus is so far correct in his view, that the 
coinage of Lydia was far more ancient than that 
of any other Asiatic state, while there is strong 
probability that the earliest of the presumed Lydian 
coins issued from the mint of Sardes. All such 
money must be deemed anterior to the capture of 
Sardes by Cyrus, B.c. 548. The resemblance in 
form, style, and weight to the coins of Lydia shows 
that Darius, the son of Hystaspes, took them as 
his pattern when he established a coinage in Persia, 
and struck the well-known coins which, after him, 
have been called Darics. Mr, Evans read a 
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r ‘On the British Coins inscribed BoDvoc,’ 
which he proved could not have been struck, as 
was formerly supposed, by Boadicea, queen of the 
Iceni. Mr. Pfister exhibited a very fine medal of 
Michael Angelo, made in 4.D. 1562 by the well- 
known goldsmith and sculptor, Leo Leoni. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


re iar Academy, 8 p.m,—(Professor Partridge on 
natomy.) 
_ — Institution, 2 p.m,— (General Monthly 
eeting.) 
— Entomological, 8 p.m, 
Tuesday,—Linnean, 8 p.m, 
— Civil‘ Engineers, 8 p.m.—(On some peculiar fea- 
tures of the Water-bearing Strata of the London 
Basin. By. Mr. P. W. Barlow.) 
— Pathological, 8 p.m. 
Wednesday, — Society of Arts, 8 p.m.— (Mr. I. J. Mechi. 
Fourth Paper on British Agriculture, with an 
account of his own operations at Tiptree Hall 


Farm.) 
—  Ethnological, 8} p.m.—(1. Professor Retzius on 
the Crania of the Avars and Huns; 2. General 
Miller, Notes on the Negro and the South 
American Indians, communicated by his Excel- 
lency Sir John Bowring; 3, Richard Cull on 
the Ethnology of the Crimea.) 
—~ Archeological Association, 8p.m.—(Extraordinary 
General Meeting.) 
Thursday,—Royal, 8} p.m, 
—  Antiquaries, 8 p.m, 
Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m, 








VARIETIES. 


The late Lord Cockburn’s Library.—The sale of 
the interesting and peculiar collection of books 
that belonged to the late Lord Cockburn attracted 
much attention last week at Messrs. Tait and 
Nisbet's. His Lordship had collected into volumes 
the contributions of many of the chief writers in 
the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ from the pages of the 
‘Review’ itself; the prices of some of these we 
place at the head of our brief list of a few of the 
more remarkable sales :—‘ Holland-house,’ Allen’s 
tracts and contributions to the ‘Edinburgh Re- 
view,’ 7/. 7s.; Lord Brougham’s contributions to 
the ‘ Review,’ 6/.; Mackintosh’s contributions and 
tracts, 31. 13s.; Macaulay’s, 41. 7s.; ‘Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder’s Works,’ 8/. 8s.; ‘Sir David Lynd- 
say's Heraldry,’ 5/. 5s.; the ‘Land of Burns,’ 
91. 19s, 6d.; the reprint of the knightly tale of ‘Go- 
lagrus and Gawane,’ from the edition by Chepman 
and Myllar, 4/. The complete set of the Banna- 
tyne Club books was bought on Thursday by Lord 
Panmure for 1471. A collection of the original 
editions of the works of Defoe brought 40/. 17s. 6d. 
The unique series of tracts on the Burke and Hare 
murders produced 9/.; eight volumes of original 
editions of Fuller's works were knocked down for 
451. 12s. The following are the sums realised by 
some other lots:—A set of the works of the late 
T. F. Dibdin, ‘the Bibliomaniac,’ 28/. 1s. 6d.; 
seven volumes of ‘ Baskerville’s classics,’ 11/.; a 
large-paper copy of ‘ Billing’s Ecclesiastical and 
Baronial Antiquities,’ 97. 9s.; a collection of Cob- 
bett’s works,’ 7/.; the ‘Biographie Universelle, 
201. 10s. 6d.; the ‘Encyclopédie of D’Alembert 
and Diderot,’ 15. 15s. The collection of tracts 
fulminated against the ‘Edinburgh Review’ were 
secured, at the sale on Saturday, for the British 
Museum. They were knocked down for 851. 8s. 6d. 
The curious Scotch carvings in oak, of the 
fifteenth century, known as the Stirling Heads, 
and which formerly ornamented the Scottish 
monarch’s presence chamber, were bought on Mon- 
day, we understand, by the magistrates of Stirling 
for 2102. Other articles brought a good price-— 
Scottish Press. 

MULT TERRICOLIS LINGUH, C@LESTIBUS UNA. 

AMUEL BAGSTER and SONS’ 


General Catalogue is sent free by post. It 

contains Lists of Quarto Family Bibles; Ancie:t 

English Translations; Manuscript-Notes Bibles; 

Polyglot Bibles in every variety of size and com- 

, bination of lang 3 Parallelep ges Bibles; 

Greek critical and other Testaments; Polyglot Books of Common 

Prayer; Psalms in English, Hebrew, and many other languages, 

in great variety; Aids to the Study of the Old Testament and of 

the New Testament; and Miscellaneous Biblical and other Works. 
By post free. 

London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 
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JOURNAL JF SCIENCE AND ART. 


“qe PICTURE COLLECTORS. =itséid 
PICTURES historically traced through Works 


connected with the Fine Arts, by a Foreigner who has much 
experience and an «extensive collection of Books, Prints, and Cata- 
logues relative to tie Fine Arts at his disposal. 
Collections projerl 1 d lassified under their 
respective Schools and Masters. Old Pictures skilfully restored, 
and Prints of Engraved Pictures procured. Address ‘‘ Amalfi,” 
56, Quadrant, Regmt Street. 








THE CORPORATION OF 
HE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITU- 


TION. MUTUAL ASSURANCE COMBINED WITH 
MODERATE PRIMIUMS. 
OFFICE IN LONDON, 66, GRACECHURCH STREET. 

THE PREMIUMS are as low as by the Non-PARTICIPATING scale 
of Proprietary Companies, and about a fourth lower than in other 
Mutual Offices. 

Annual Premium for Assurance of £100. 
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DR. DE JONGH'S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS; PRESCRIBED BY EMINENT MEDICAL MEN 
AS THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SOME DIS- 
EASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTINE WASTING, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCKOFULOUS AFFEC- 
TIONS—Effecting a Cure or alleviating Suffering much more 
rapidly than any other kind. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM 
The late Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, 
Professor at the University of London, Author of “ The Elements 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” &c., &c. 


“ My dear Sir,—I was very glad to find from you, when I had 
the pleasure of seeing you in London, that you were interested 
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Thus, a person ofage 30 may secure £1000 at death for a Yearly 
Premium of £20 15s. only, which, if paid to any of the other Mutual 
Offices, would secur2 a Policy for £800 only, instead of £1000. 

THE PROFITS are wholly divisible among the Assured. Bonus 
AppiT1ons have been made to Policies, varying from 20 to 54 per 
cent. on their amount. 

Policies are issued free of Stamp Duty.—Premiums may be de- 
ducted in the returns for Income Tax. 

Copies of last Report, explanatory of the Principles and Progress, 
may be had on application. 

GEORGE GRANT, Agent and Secretary. 











NDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 
COMPANY, 
72, Lombard Street, and 24, Connaught Terrace. 


TRUSTEES. 
Richard Malins, Esq.,Q.C.,M.P. | Richard Spooner, Esq., M P. 
James Fuller Madox, Esq. John Campbell Renton, Esq. 
William Wilberforce, Esq. 
A reduction of 25 per cent. has been made on the premi of 


in Cod Liver Oil. It was fitting that the Author of 
the best analysis and investigations into the properties of this Oil 
should himself be the Purveyor of this important medicine. 

“T feel, however, some diffidence in venturing. to fulfil your 
request by giving you my opinion of the quality of the oil of which 
you gave me a sample; because I know that no one can be better, 
and few so well, acquainted with the physical and chemical pro- 
perties of this medicine as yourself, whom I regard as the highest 
authority on the subject. 

“TI can, however, have no hesitation about the propriety of 
responding to your application, The oil which you gave me was 
of the very finest quality, whether considered with reference to 
its colour, flavour, or chemical properties ; and I am satisfied that 
for medicinal purposes no finer oil can be procured. 

“‘With my best wishes for your success, believe me, my dear 
Sir, to be very faithfully yours, 

“ (Signed) JONATHAN PEREIRA, 
“ Finsbury-square, London, April 16, 1851. 

“To Dr. de Jongh.” 

Sold, Wholesale and Retail, in Bottles Labelled with Dr. de 
Jongh’s Stamp and Signature, by 

ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO.,77, Strand, London, 





all policies of five years’ standing. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 





BANK OF DEPOSIT. 


ATIONAL ASSURANCE& INVESTMENT 
ASSOCIATION, No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Established A.D. 1844. Empowered by Special Act of Parliament 

PARTIES desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in January and Jury at the Head Office 
in London, and may also be received at the various Branches or 
through Country Bankers, without delay or expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accouvts, sent free 
on application. 


LASS SHADES FOR THE PRESERVA- 

TION OF ALL ARTICLES INJURED BY EXPOSURE, 

at H. HETLEY'S Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 13, Wigmore 

Street, Cavendish Square. Estimates and prices of all descriptions 
of glass for glazing forwarded free. 


{LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. end solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 


cocoa, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 

substance and a bland oil, isa most valuable article of diet. 
To ad:pt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 
farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily, so 
that the one prevents the other from separating. Such union 
exists in the Cocoa here presented. The delightful flavour, in part 
dependent on the oil, is fally developed, and the whole prepara- 
tion made grateful to the weakest digestion. One pound packet, 











8. 6d. 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly , 
112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury ; 

82, Old Broad Street, City. 

In regard to purity, see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 
Commission in the “ Lancet,” July 5, 1851. 


EAS and COFFEES at MERCHANTS’ 

PRICES. 

Strong Congou Tea, 2s. $d., 2s. 10d., and 3s, 

Rich Souchong Tea, 3s. 2d , 3s. 4d., and 3s. 8d. 

The Best Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, 4s. 

Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s. $d., 4s., and 4s, 4d. 

Best Moyune Gunpowder, 4s. 8d. 

The Best Pearl Gunpowder, ‘s. 

Prime Coffees, Is., 1s. 2d., and Is. 3d. 

The Best Mocha and the Best West India Coffee, Is. 4d. 

Sugars are supplied at Market prices. 

All goods sent carriage free by our own vans, if within eight 
miles. Teas, Coffees, and Spices sent carriage free to any railway 
station or market town in England, if to the value of 40s. or up- 
wards, b : 

PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King William 
Street, City, London.—Our large consignments of new French and 
Spanish Fruits are in very fine condition this year, and are now on 
show at our Warehouse, 8, King William Street, City.—For prices 
see general Price Current, post-f ee on application. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS 

a most excellent Remedy for ABSCESSES and OLD 
WOUNDS.—Thomas Edwards, a labourer in Portsmouth Dock- 
yar’, received a severe hurt in his thigh about four years back, by 
a piece of timber falling on him. An abscess formed in conse- 
quence of the injury, which defied the most eminent surgeons to 
heal, and he was q' ly pr d incurable, and put on 
the superannuated list with a pension. Being now at liberty to 
try other dies, he d using Holloway’s Ointment and 














Pills, which have so effectually cured him that he enjoys good 
health, and is as well able to work as any man.—Soild by all 
Venders of Medicines; and at Professor Holloway’s Establish- 
ment, 244, Strand, London. 


Sole C z and Agents for the United Kingdom and the 

British Possessions, and may be obtained from respectable Che- 

mists and Druggists in town and country, at the following 

prices :— 

imperial Measure.—Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 98, 

*,.” Four Half-pint Bottles forwarded, Carriage Paid, to any part. 
of Engiand, on receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings. 


BEATERS GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price 1s. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

Among the many discoveries that characterize this eventful age, 
nothing has conferred such a boon upon suffering humanity as the 
discovery of this excellent Medicine for Gout and Rheumatism. 

Sold by all Medicine venders.—Observe that “‘ Tuomas Paoot, 
229,Strand, London,” is impressed up»n the Government Stamp. 


PRAMETON'S PILL of HEALTH effectually 


removes headache, sickness, dizziness. pains in the chest, 
&c.; are highly grateful to the stomach, promote digestion, create 
appetite, relieve languor and depression of spirits; while to those 
who suffer from drowsiness, heaviness, and singing in the head and 
ears, they offer advantages that will not fail to be appreciated.— 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price is. 1}d. per box, 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOStT A TRUSS.—AI!! sufferers from this alarming 
complaint are earnestly invited toconsult or write to Dr. LESLIE, 
as he guarantees them relief in every case. His remedy has 
successful in curing thousands of persons during the last eleven 
years, and is applicable to every kind of single and double Rup- 
ture, however bad or long standing, in male or female of any age, 
causing no i i b Sent 

















incon in its use ever. 
post free to any part of the world, with full instructions for use, 
on receipt of 7s. 6d. in postage stamps, cash, or post-office order, 
payable at the General Post-office, to Dr. Herbert Leslie, 37, 
Manchester-street, Gray’s Inn Road, London.—At home dsily (ex- 
cept Sunday) from 11 till 3 o’clock. A Pamphlet of Testi ial 
sent post free on receipt of one postage stamp. 


MERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 


Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsaparilla: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous sub 8 and h of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scalu head, sore eyes and 
ears, sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any part of the body. It 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease from those organs, and ex- 
pe'ling all humours from the system. By cleansing the blood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, and every variety of 
sores on the face and beast It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak, gives rest and re- 
freshing sleep to the nervous and restless invalid. It is a great 
female medicine, and will cure more complaints peculiar to the sex 
than any other remedy in the world. Warehouse, 373, Strand, ad- 
joiniug Exeter Hall. Pomroy, Andrewe, and Co., Sole Proprietors, 
Half-pints 2s. 6d., Pints 4s., Small Quarts 4s. 6d., Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths Lis. 


EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD.— 
Institution for the Cure of Deafners, 9, Suffolk Place, Pall 
Mal!, London. Instant and permanent restoration of hearing gua- 
ranteed, without the use of ear-trumpets. instruments, or causing 
one moment’s inconvenience to the most aged or nervous sufferer. 
Dr. HOGHTON’S new and extraordinary discovery, by one con- 
sultation enables deaf persons of either sex to hear immediately 
with perfect ease the lowest whisper, and magically removes all 
singing in the ears. Hospital and private testimonials, and certi- 
ficates from the most eminent Physicians and Surgeo's in England, 
in whose presence deaf persons have been cured, and many hun- 
dr ds of private patie: ts cured, can be seen or referred to. Hours 
of consultation Eleven till Four every day. Francis Robert Hogh- 
ton, Member of the London Royal College ot Surgeons, May 2, 
1815; Licentiate of the Apothecaries’ Company, April 30, i846. 
Just Published, 
SELF-CURE of DEAFNESS, for Country 
Patients; a stop to empiricism, quackery and exorbitant fees, sent 
on receipt of seven stamps, free. Examination free. 9, Suffolk 

















Place, Pall Mall. 
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NEW & RECENT WORKS. 


1 
Now ready, large sheet-and-half post, 10s. 6d, 


A SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PRO- 
GRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. By R. W. MACKAY, AM, 
Author of “ The Progress of the Intellect,” &c, 





II. 

THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. By 
LUDWIG FEUERBACH. Translated from the Second Ger- 
man Edition by MARIAN EVANS, Translator of Strauss’s 
* Life of Jesus.” Large post 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


Il. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT. Lectures 
by VICTOR COUSIN. Translated from the French. To 
which is added a Biographical and Critieal Sketch of Kant’s 
Life and Writings, By A. G. HENDERSON, Large post 
8yvo, cloth, 9s. 


Iv. 

THEISM, ATHEISM, AND THE POPU- 
LAR THEOLOGY. Sermons by THEODORE PARKER, 
Author of “ A Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion,” 
&e. A Portrait of the Author engraved un steel is prefixed. 
Large post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


¥. 
THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF 
AUGUSTE COMTE. Freely Translated and Condensed by 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. Large post 8vo, 2 vols, cloth, 16s. 


vi. 

THE SPHERE AND DUTIES OF 
GOVERNMENT. Translated from the German of BARON 
WILHELM VON HUMBOLDT. By JOSEPH COUL- 
THARD, Jun, Post 8vo, 5s, 


vit. 

CATHOLIC UNION: Essays towards a 
Church of the Future, as the Organization of Philanthropy. 
By a WILLIAM NEWMAN. Post 8vo, clot 
3s. 6d, 

vul. 
A new edition, revised, of 

A RETROSPECT OF THE RELIGIOUS 
LIFE OF ENGLAND; or, the Church, Puritanism, and 
Free wiry. By J. J. TAYLER, B.A. Large post 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


1x. 

THE POPULAR WORKS of J. G. Ficure. 
2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, £1, Comprising the Vocation of the 
Scholar, 2s. ; pa uae of the ie 3s. ; tae ons tee 
Man, 4s.; ristics of ¢ 3 
Way towards the Blessed Life, Ss,; and, in addition, a 
Memoir of Fichte, 4s., by Wrnttam Suarx, Each of these 
may be had separately, 


=. 

A SYSTEM OF MORAL SCIENCE. By 
LAWRENCE P. HICKOK, Author of “ Rational Psycho- 
logy,” &c. Royal 8vo, boards, 12s, 


x1. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE INTELLECT, 
as Exemplified in the Religious Development of the Greeks 
~ «gam By R. W. MACKAY, M.A, 2 vols, 8vo, 
d ad 


x11. 

THE LIFE OF JESUS, CRITICALLY 
EXAMINED. By Dr. DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS, 
3 vols, Svo, cloth, £1 16s. 


xItt, 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. An Attempt to convey their Spirit and Signifi- 
cance. By the Rev. JOHN HAMILTON THOM. Post 8vo, 


cloth. 
“A volume of singularly free, suggestive, and beautiful 
commentary.” —Inqutrer, 
xIv. 

Now ready, foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 
Seek TD: Is 2 BD: 2 a 
wis ished for unflinching thoroughness of sincerity. 

hae AWe discern gleams of a dawning faith, more expansive 
and more humane than church or sect has yet conceived. ... 
The writer of these letters, in reply to the everlasting enigma, 
leaves not one stone upon another of the Christian temple. 
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